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The Hall Automatic Electric Railroad Signal. 


BY THOMAS F. KRAJEWSKI, M. E. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS. 
(Concluded from page 578.) 

The diagram fig. 11 shows the connection of wires of the 
two signals, ‘‘safety” and ‘‘ danger,” which constitute one 
signal post. The disk of the ‘‘danger” signal is shown dis- 
played, while the disk of the ‘ safety” signal is hidden (both 
being, however, in the raised position). By referring to fig. 
1, and the description thereof, it will be seen that such posi- 
tion of the signals indicates that the section of the road 
which is guarded by them, is occupied by a train, The sig- 
nals remain in this position until the train passes over a 
track instrument, marked ‘Opens the section.” 

Every track instrument connects the * ground wire” with 
the signal apparatus (as was 
shown in fig. 3); but that track 
instrument which opens a sec- 
tion connects with the *‘ safety 
signal” apparatus, namely, 
with its connector, 2 (see fig. 
11), and that track instrument 
which section con- 
nects with the ‘‘ danger signal” 
apparatus, namely, with its 
econnector, 3 


. 
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If, tlierefore, in the position 
of signals shown in the dia- 
gram, the train passes over a 
track instrument that 
a section, an electric current is 
closed which runs from the 
ground through the track in- 
strument, the safety signal, 
namely, its connector 2, cir- 
cuit-closer H, connector 1, 
electro-magnet N WN, and 
hence through the battery to 
the ground again; or 
versa. (The connection of 
wires is indicated in the dia- 
gram with dotted lines.) As 
the electro-magnet, N N, be- 
comes vitalized, it produces a 
fall of the ‘safety signal” 
disks, which will then take the 
displayed position shown in 
dotted lines. At the same time 
the circuit-closer, H, will 
swing, or switch off, from the 
position indicated by a full 
line into the position H’, 
shown by a broken line, which 
change of position will break 
the circuit between the con- 
nectors 2 and 1, destroying the 
vitality of the electro-magnet 
NN. The action of the elec- 
tro-magnet is thus momentary, 
and as soon as the stroke of one 
wheel of a train on the “ track 
instrument” has produced the 
change, all subsequent strokes 
are without effect; hence, that 
portion of the apparatus which 
contains the circuit-closer H 
has been called by the inventor 
the “cut-out.” At the same 
time that this is accomplished, 
the spring circuit-closer 7, of 
the ‘‘safety-signal,” by the 
action of the finger P (fig. 8), closes another current, which 
runs from the ground through connector 6, the circuit-closer 


T, connector 5, to the danger signal, namely, through its 
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connector 2, circuit-closer H, connector 1, to the 
electro-magnet N N, and thence through the _bat- 
tery to the ground again; or vice versa. This cir- 
cuit causes the full of the disk of the ‘ danger” 


signal, in which position it is hidden. The circuit-closer H 
of the “ danger” signal will then take the position shown by 
the dotted line, breaking the circuit, but producing no other 
effect, The position of both the signals will thus be reversed 
and the section will be opened for traffic, If a train should 
now enter upon this section, the track instrument which 
closes the section would be struck by the wheel, and cause a 
current to pass from the ground through the track instru- 
ment to the ‘‘ danger signal,” namely, through its connector, 
3, the circuit-closer in the position H’, connector 4, to the 
electro-magnet M M, and thence through the battery to the 
ground again, or vice versa. This would cause the disk of 
the danger signal to rise again in the displayed position, and 
the circuit-closer to take the position shown at H. As soon 
as this is accomplished the spring circuit-closer 7 of the 
“danger signal” would close momentarily, completing a cir- 
cuit that passes from the battery through connector 6, cir- 
cuit-closer 7, connector 5, to the connector 8 of the “ safety 
signal,” then through its circuit-closer in the position H’ to 
connector 4, then to the electro-magnet M M, and thence 


through the ground to the battery again, The disk of the! in fig. 14) if no outside force separates them from each ‘between the track instrument and the sigi 
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| “safety” signal will rise therefore into its hidden position. other. The tendency and object of this spring is to lead the 

| The section of the road will thus be closed again for traffic rocking-arm k and the pin p to the normal central position. 

| until the operation described at first is repeated. The circuit-closer a isoperated by means of an insulated 

| If the signals belong to a depot section, the apparatus of pytton, m, attached to a stud, «, which is fastened to a slid- 

the safety signal is provided with another spring circuit-| ing plate, E. This plate is held in position by means of a 
closer, 7’, which, when the disk rises, is closed and completes | washer and a screw, as shown at r, figs. 18 and 14; a slot 
a circuit passing from battery through connector 8, circuit- jy the plate E, through which the screw passes, admits of a 
closer 7”, connector 7, and thence through a bell (placed at | motion to the plate in the direction of its length, The plate 

| the station) and the ground to the battery again, or vice # takes the motion from the pin p which passes through 
versa, Thus the approach of a train is announced at the 










MS 


station, In this manner the signals are operated by the 
‘ movements of the trains themselves. 

The Switch Interlocking Instrument is shown in figs, 12, 
18 and 14, representing, respectively, two vertical sections 
and a plan of the instrument when in its normal position. 
Three other positions of the instrument are shown in plans, 
figs. 15, 16 and 17. 

It consists of a lever, L, pivoted at P Pin a casting G, the 
lower portion of which is shown broken off, but which re- 
sembles the casting of the track instrument, and is likewise 
bolted to a cross-tie of the road. The lower end of the lever 
is connected with the switch-rails, by a rod, in such manner 
that when the switch is being moved the lever L swings on 





Fig. 1. 
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its pivot, taking a position indicated by the centre lines // cr 
Ul, fig. 12. While the switch is set for the main line 
the lever L has the vertical position, as shown in 
the engraving. The upper end of the lever is pro- 
vided with two cams, 6 and b’ (fig. 12), which are 
shown also in plan in a separate sketch, tig. 15. The 
casting G has on its top a cover, C,on which are attached 
, two insulating wooden blocks, A and B, carrying six me- 
tallic plates with connector marked 1 to 6. Three spring 
circuit-closers, a,c, e, serve to effect closures, or a breaking 


off of the electric currents between the connectors; the cir- 


cuit-closer a, between connectors 1 and 2, the circuit-closer ¢, 


‘ ‘ | 
between connectors 8 and 4, and the circuit-closer ¢, between 


| connectors 5 and 6, They are operated by means of the 
| following mechanism, and in the following manner: 

| Between the circuit-closers ¢ and ¢, in the centre of the ma 

| chine, is a pin, p, which is held by one end of the rocking 

| arm, k, the other end of which is pivoted by astud, 0, around 


|.which the arm, with the pin p, can swing in the horizontal 


| plane. ‘The pin p carries at its upper end an insulated but- 


| ton, n, which, pressing on one of the circuit-closers, ¢ or e, 
| 


will establisk electric communication between the re-| 
| spective connectors. Around the stud o is wound 
a spring wire, s, in such manner that both its 


lends are carried straight, one on each side of the 
rocking-arm k, to a stud, z, fixed on the cover, which holds 
| the ends of the said spring in the normal position (as shown 
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it, as shown in the sectional views; but there is 
jalso a longitudinal slot, ¢ (figs. 13 and 14), which 
enables the pin p to accomplish some motions without mov- 
ing with it the plate Z. It will be observed that in the posi- 
tion of the plate K shown in fig. 14 the button m presses on 
the circuit-closer a, which is then closed. This is one fixed 
position of the plate E, the other fixed position being when 
the circuit-closer a is released from the pressure of the but- 
ton m, as shown in fig. 15. It being important that the 
plate E do not move from its fixed positions by the action of 
any accidental cause, a projection, v, is made in the edge of 
the plate, which bears against a fixed stud, w (shown in the 
plan), being hela thus by the tension of a small spiral spring, 
q. When the plate Fis to be moved, suflicient pover must 
be applied to force the pro- 
jection to pass to the other side 
of the stud w, 

The pin p is moved by one of 
the cams b or b’ of the lever L, 
when the switch is being moved 
and the lever consequently 
“ TO TRACK INSTA. changes its position from the 
vertical to one of the diagonals, 
shown at U/,or UU’ (fig. 12). Sup- 
pose that this action take place, 





qoo-<--- 


xe and that the lever L swings to 
&,, the position 1/7, Let us then 
SS consider the relative changes 

\ a 


of position which will take 
place between the cams and 
the pin p, as they are shown in 
plan in figs. 18, 19 and 20, 
Fig 18 shows the normal posi- 
tion in which the pin p is be- 
tween the cams b, 6’; but as 
the lever is moved the cam b 
comes in contact with the piv, 
forces it to one side, as shown 
in fig. 19, and when the lever 
L completes the swing, the pin 
p passes to the other end of 
the cam b, as shown in fig. 20. 
The pin p then returns to the 
centre line of the cams by the 
action of the spring s, The 
switch is now set for the sid- 
ing. In the return movement, 
the cam b is moved in the oppo- 
site direction, forces the pin to 
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Yj Y the other side, as shown in fig. 

Uy ¥ 21, and at the completion of 

Gy its movement the pin takes 

Yy again the central position, as 

‘ shown in fig. 18. The switch 

- = is then set back for the main 

Ui line. 

YY The object of the second cam 

/ b is to provide the same action 
UY}, a : 


on the pin p, if the switch has 
three throws. An examina- 
tion of fig. 18 will show that 
the pin p will make movements 
identical with those just de- 
scribed, whether one or the 
other of the cams acts upon it. 

Before describing the vari- 
ous effects of this operation, 
it remains to be said that the 
circuit-closer a is interposed 
in the wire which connects the 
signals with that track instrument which sets them in the 
safety position, or opens the block section (examine fig. 2). 
If this circuit-closer a is closed, an electric current—when 
closed by the said track instrument—will pass through the 
connector 1, circuit+closer a, connector 2, to the signals (see 
fig. 14); but when the circuit-closer a is opened, the track 
instrument will have no effect on the signals, as the connec- 
tion is broken. The second circuit-closer ¢, of the switch 
instrument closes a circuit which acts on the signals, setting 
, them in the danger position— closing the block section— 
while the third circuit-closer, ¢, closes a circuit which sets the 
signals back to the safety position. 

The operation will now be easily understood, 

When the switch is set for the main line, the position of 
the various parts of the apparatus is as shown in fig. 14. 
| Only the circuit-clorer a is then closed, establishing the com- 
munication between the track instrument and the signals, 
which can thus be operated by the passing train. (in the 
description of a depot application, fig: 2, it is indicated that — 
the hand instrument at the station cannot act on the signals 
if the switch is set wrong to main line; this is effected by in 
terposing the same circuit-closer a of the switch mstrument 
in the wire connecting tke hand instrument with the 
signals, ) 1 


When the switebh istvemgetnoved, the pin p is motuentarily 
forced on one side of the cam & (sce fig, 19), and cllects what 
is shown in fig. 15, namely: it breaks the communication 
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ing the circuit-closer a—the pin p having moved the 
slide EZ and with it the button m to the position shown; 
it closes the circuit-closer c, thus setting the signals at danger 
and closing the main line against trains. At the completion 
of the movement of the switch to the siding, the pin p is re- 
leased from the action of the cam (see fig. 20); and, as 
shown in fig. 16, the pin by the action of the spring s (which 
has been previously forced into the position shown in fig. 
15) is moved back to the centre line—the slot i in the slide 
E admitting this movement without being itself affected by 
it; all the three circuit-closers are then opened. It should be 
retnembered that the signals are now set at danger by the 
momeptary closure of the circuit-closer c during the inter- 
mediate position, and that no track or hand instrument can 
reverse them, in consequence of the position of the circuit- 
closer a, 

When the switch is being moved back to the main line, the 
pin p is forced to the other side of the cam b (see fig. 21), and 
the change of position is as shown in fig. 17, namely, the 
circuit-closer e is now closed, effecting the reversal of the 
signals from the danger to the safety position; the circuit- 
closer a is also closed, establishing the, until now broken, 
communication between the track instrument and the sig- 
nals, in consequence of the movement of the slide HK. As 
soon as the return movement is completed, the pin p is re- 
leased (as shown in fig. 18) and returns to the central posi- 
tion, leaving, however, the slide HZ unaffected by this, in 
consequence of the slot, and the whole apparatus takes the 
position already described, which is shown in fig. 14. 

It remains to be added that, by a wrong manipulation, the 
signals may be so set as not to be in accordance with the 
position of the switch, but contrary to it. That is, the switch 
may be moved half-way from the main line to the siding, or 


Fig. 14. 
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vice versa, and then be moved back before it accomplishes | 
fullstroke. In the first case, in consequence of the position | 
shown in fig. 15, the signals will be set at danger and be left | 
in that position, although the switch is set back for main | 
line ; in the second case, a worse thing will happen, as the 
signals may be set to safety, in consequence of the inter- 
mediate position shown in fig. 17, while the switch 
is set back for the siding. To overcome this fault.of the 
apparatus—which however, could have effect only through | 
the malice of a switch-tender—the lever with which a switch 
is operated can be attached to a special switch-stand, so ar- 
ranged as to make it necessary that a switch be moved its 
full throw before it can be reversed. 

In the same way as a switch is interlocked with the sig- 
nals, the lock of a draw-bridge is made to control them. 
Perhaps at some future time a detailed illustration and 
description of this apparatus will be given. 

Finally, it remains to be added that still another improve- 
ment has been added by Mr. Hall to the guarding of rail- 
road crossings, namely, a continuous electric bell is made 





to ring at such places of danger, from the time the train is | 


half a mile or some desired distance from the crossing until 
it has passed it. This is effected by placing two “ track in- 


struments” at the points between which the train is to be | 


| cents per ton per mile for the four classes, respectively. 
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be given. We have compiled it from the official report, as 
the current reports in the daily papers were very brief anu 
imperfect: 


Mr. Blanchard was examined by Judge Shipman, counsel 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western. He testified that 
his railroad experience began in 1858, at the e of 17, as 
clerk in the general office of the Cincinnati & Chicago Rail- 
road, at Richmond, Ind., of which road his father was then 
General Superintendent. There he had charge of the passen- 
ger and freight accounts of the station agents for a year, 
and then became the company’s agent at Richmond. After 
about a year in that place he became a clerk in the loca) 


to do with through freight west-bound for about a year, and 
then becoming cashier in Cincinnati; the next summer he 
was sent to St. Louis as chief clerk in the general freight 
office, and within a year was made General Freight Agent. 
For six or eight months he was General Passenger Agent, 
also. About 1862 he became General Freight Agent of the 
Central Obio Railroad, of which Mr. Hugh J. Jewett was 
then Receiver. About two and a half years later the Central 
Ohio was leased to the Baltimore & Ohio, when he was ap- 

pinted General Freight Agent of the latter road, and went 

Baltimore to take charge of its freight business, and re- 
mained there directing the business on this road and its 


about six years. Then, October 1, 1872, he entered the ser- 
vice of the Erie Railway under President Watson as General 
Freight Agent, aud the next July was appointed Second 
Vice-President, having charge of the traffic of the company. 
which duty he has performed ever since. His business had 
brought him into dea relations and made him familiar with 
all the trunk lines. 

With regard to the relations of a railroed officer to the 
corporation, its stock-holders, and the public, Mr. Blanchard 
said that such an officer is subject to three practical tribunals: 
the president of the company, representing the share-holders ; 
the laws of the land applying to transportation business, and 
the laws of trade, which were often as binding as statute 
law. He had to have negotiations with officers of trade or- 











ganizations, like the New York Produce Exchange with 


Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 
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which a few years ago regulations had to be agreed upon for 
the change in sales of grain by grade instead of by sample, 
while just then conferences were had to introduce the cental 
system in the grain trade, in both of which the reforms could 
be effected only by the co-operation of the merchants and 
the carriers. When the interests of the shareholder and the 
sublic come in conflicts he believed: it his duty to decide in 
avor of the shareholder. To show that the policy of con- 
sidering the public interests and consulting with the repre- 
sentatives of those interests was not a new one with his com- 
ny, Mr. Blanchard adduced a circular issued by him in 
une, 1874, directed to the station agents of the Erie, 
announcing that the chiefs of the traffic departments (Mr. G. 
R. Blanchard, Second Vice-President, Mr. R. C, Vilas, Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, and Mr. J. N. Abbott, General Passen- 
ger Agent), would visit the several states on the 
road to discuss matters concerning the accommoda- 
tions furnished the road with its patrons, and to hear any 
complaints or suggestions they might have to offer, and the 
agents were instructed to notify the public of such visit. He 
also presented a copy of a speech made by himself in answer 
to the toast ‘* Our Railways” at a dinner of the Produce Ex- 
change in May, 1874. 

When he came upon the Erie Railway in 1872 he 
found in force a local tariff issued May 1, 1865, a copy of 
which he submitted, the basis of which was 10 cents per LOO 
lbs. for first-class freight, 8 for second-class, and 5 for third 


| and fourth class, for any short distances, to which was added 


25 cents per ton for handling. Then up to 50 miles the rate 
in addition to the 25 cents for handling was 5, 4, 3, and 2 
Be- 


signaled; the first of them causes the electric bell to ring, | yond 50 miles these rates werenot maintained, as they were 


and the second stops its action, Thus a continuous signal, | 2 
| roads, 


audible all the time that the crossing is in danger, not only 


attempting to cross the track of the danger. 





York Investigating Committee. 


At the recent session of the New York Assembly Railroad 
Investigating Committee in New York, Mr. G. R. Blanchard, 
Assistant to the Fresident of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad, was on the stand eight days, and guve in 
his testimony an enormous amount of evidence concerning 
the practices of railroad companies in making rates and the 
circumstances which lead them to adopt such practices, to- 
gether with statistics of commerce, rates, etc., which have 
very great value, and are of a nature not easily procurable, 
especially collected together. This testimony by itself makes 
a large volume, and in the summary of it, which we give be- 
low, little more than a sketch of its leading statements can 


| 82 of which had rents. 
keeps control over the watchman, but also, in case of his ab- | ote tan schneider 18 My 


sence, sudden illness, or neglect, will of itself warn persons | 


| which has been called ‘‘ charging what the freight woul 


Mr. G. R. Blanchare’s Testimony Before the New | 


limited variously by competitifm on the canal and other rail- 
The tariff covered 960 miles of road and 265 stations, 
When the road was opened, the 
complications were much less than now, when it is crossed 
by 15 other railroads which compete with it at 35 points. 

He believed it perfectly legitimate to take into account the 
value of the service rendered by the carrier in fixing ——-, 
bear.” 


The completion of new roads always made necessary a 
readjustment of rates. There had been a great change in the 


toll per 100 Ibs. in 1870 do not pay a cent to-day. This 
made it necessary to change railroad rates. The reduction 
| in tolls on the canal since 1870 on certain articles had been 
| as follows, per ton of 2,000 Ibs. : 

Pot aud pearl ashes, from 
aie sigalg ; - 


. +++ +$1,38 to 1714 cents. 


eR Pee ery 1.50 “ nothing. 
FSR eS caren eta RR ee 1.38 * - 
DELS. 1 23,5 smabie (ier wc bata Sees 0.69 
NOD ci oianwaemheee > ceed creeaiackee cas 1:38 
mre Onde Oo Ek. ceed eens 0.69 


As competition was felt at various places theretofore local, 
the endeavor was made to adjust the rates as nearly as pos- 
sible to prevent injury at any one. 





freight office of the Ohio & Mississippi at Cincinnati, having | 


several leased lines in Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio for | 


state’s canal policy, and many articles that paid 614 cents | 
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In November, 1874, the Erie notified the Western connec- 
tions that it would not pro-rate on any rate they might make 
to local points on its line, but only if it was allowed a cer- 
tain minimum rate. Then new local grain rates were issued 
for grain received at local points, which were never more 
than the rate from Buffalo. These rates were 25 cents per 
100 Ibs. from local points on the Rochester and Susquehanna 
divisions to New York; 2714 cents from the Buffalo Division 
and 80 cents from the Western Division. For shipments 
| from local station to loca! station the rates were 25 cents for 
distances not more than 385 miles, 2744 from 386 to 423, 
and 30 cents from 423 tu 460 miles ; but where the old local 
tariff made lower rates for short distances, it governed. 

At the end of a year after this change, which made consid- 
erable reductions, investigation showed an increase in the 
amount of grain shipments; but a decrease in the profits 
from grain shipments; but in view of the possible greater 
activity in other traffic as a consequence of larger grain 
production, this policy was announced asa permanent one. 

he road now carries grain from local points to New York 
for 15 to 2214 cents, while the rate from Chicago is 35 cents. 

He desired to be explicit in stating that he thought the 
rate from Chicago, for example, to New York, should al- 
ways be more than the rate charged to farmers of New 
York, though he did not think it should carry from its sta- 
tions either to New York or its local stations at the propor- 
tion of the rate which it receives from the West. In answer 
to a question, he said that circumstances might justify the 
road in charging more on flour from Rochester to Bingham- 
ton or Port Jervis,than from Buffalo to New York. If 
other things were equal, he thought the Rochester-New York 
rate should not exceed the Buffalo-New York rate. 

The special rates on other roads and the low canal rates 
having interfered with the local traffic west-bound on his 
road, leaving the people at some stations to go to Rochester, 
etc., instead of Naw Vork for supplies, in 1877, after a con- 
ference with Mr. H. B. Claflin, Judge Hilton and other 
— New York merchants, witness recommended to 

-resident Jewett that rates to local stationson west-bound 
freight be made not more than the rates to Buffalo, and on 
the Western Division not more than the rate to Dunkirk ; 
| and on Feb. 21, 1878, such a tariff was put into effect, mak- 





Fig. 17. 





ing very great reductions at many points, of which the fol- 
lowing are samples: 


—-———— Class. —---——. 

To i. 2. 3. 4. 
: SEPIE GRD. oe siccccrccvccorccve GE 46 34 27 
Binghamton. . ) New rate......... .-40 30 25 20 
| ee ee eee 82 63 45 36 

Bath........... | NOW PREC... .ccccerecceronse 40 30 25 20 
Addisor § Old rate.......cccccccccseves 80 61 44 35 
OES 9:65 00th) PRED... or0bd once sunt 43 35 30 233 
; - § Old rte..... .cccccccccceees 86 66 47 38 
Hornellsville. .. Mow rabe.....cisic5 )sbeees 43 35 30 23 
, Bi no SORBTUOS:. «60.0 ct nek? ceveeepen 05 72 56 46 
Salamanca... . 1 New rate......cccececeeee . 48 35 39 23 


These rates have resulted ina large loss of income to the 
company. Witness did not believe that reductions in rates 
on miscellaneous traffic tended to increase much the pros- 
perity and growth of the country along the line, such as fol- 
iow the establishment of large manufacturing establish- 
ments fostered by the railroads. The reduction was made 
because the public hada right to complain if the rate to 
Hornellsville was 83 cents when the rate to Buffalo was 40 
cents. This tariff has been considered as experimental. A 
general tariff was in course of preparation which was in- 
tended to take into consideration all the various interests. 

Mr. Blanchard believed that he could prove that there 
was not on the face of the globe an equal amount of terri- 
tory with an equal population that got its rail rates at any- 
thing approximating the average prices paid by the people 
of New York. 

In the canal the state holds the great  con- 
troller of freight rates in its borders, Not 
a town in the state but was affected more or less by the 
canal policy of the state. If the rate from New York to 
Buffalo by canal was 12 cents, then the rate on the Erie 
would be limited by the canal rate to Buffalo, plus the rail 
rate from Buffalo back to Attica. If 4 cents of the twelve 
were toll, and the tolls were abolished, it would be necessary 
to reduce the rail rate from New York to Attica by 4 cents. 
If an inflexible tariff were made and publicly announced, 
roads chiefly outside of the state would take advantage of it 
to reduce their rates to a little lower amount at the points 

| where they came in contact, and so secure all the business 
|of those points. A public rate from which no drawback 
could be made on the Erie road would cause the surrender 
|of a large part of the business of the Southern tier of 
| counties of New York to rival companies. 
| For some cases it was impossible to frame a tariff before- 
hand. When a new manufactory was to be established, for 
instance, the possibility: of, making it profitable depends 
| largely on the rates charged on its raw materials and prod- 
| ucts, and its founders will put it on some other road if the 
result will be more favcemtie there. As the circumstances 
| are not known beforehand, the rates cannot be fixed before- 
| hand, on general aes This is a case constantly aris- 
jing. So when works are established, their ability to secure 
| certain important contracts may depend entirely upon the 
| rates charged them for transportation. A number of bridges 
‘are to be built in the West, for which bridge-works in Pitts- 
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ae. Detroit, Chicago, 
the Erie, all bid. It might be for the interest of the Erie to 
give rates from Paterson, on the iron for the bridges, which 
would be in themselves unprofitable, because in order to 
manufacture the iron the works would have to have a great 
deal of other transportation over the road, as li 


ne. 
ores, etc. If the rate were fixed and uncha' ble on the 
Erie, other a lines, not restri as to rates, 
would reduce theirs just enough to secure all such 


contracts to works on their lines. This question came u 
when the great contracts for the material for the New Yor 
elevated roads were given out, and the works at Paterson 
had to bid against those at Edge Moor, near Wilmington 
Del. The Paterson works get their coal, fire-brick, an 
other supplies over the Erie, and their increased business 
caused travel, and generally improved the business of the 
place. When it brought a thousand dollars to the railroad, 
it brought ten thousand to the City of Paterson. 

In answer to the question what kind of a tariff it is practic- 
able to make, Mr. Blanchard’s answer was, in full, as fol- 
lows : 


**T have undertaken, Mr. Chairman, in the tariff which 
has been under discussion between the General Freight 
Agent and myself, to first establish between the through 
points like Buffalo and Dunkirk and New York and Pier- 
mont and Newburgh, certain rates which may be regarded 
as an average of the — through tariffs of the country ; 
we then, going over the list of special rates that were made 
—because prior to these sweeping reductions that we made 
in the tariffs, as I have before shown, a great many special 
rates necessarily crept in that we have wiped out—took the 
average experience of all the officers of our company called 
together, its division superintendents, its leading station 
agents, its district agents, of which there are three or four 
of those officers in the company who have served it faith- 
fully for from 15 to 25 years, the experience given you by 
Mr. Rutter in his able conduct of our local affairs under 
which these industries very largely grew up, and which for- 
tunately he reduced before Jeaving our company to writing 
—take that and make as near an average rate, as the alterec 
circumstances of the country, the new values of products, 
the competition of the canal, the rivairy of companies on 
both sides of us, the fixed tariffs on the Lackawanna, North- 
ern Central, the Oswego Midland, the Albany & Susque- 
hanna—all that other companies will permit us running in 
between those various interests to prescribe. And any such 
tariff as that after being completed is in itself merely a gen- 
eral guide to the rules that should govern us in the manage- 
ment of our business ; it cannot with all those complications 
be an inflexible steel-clad tariff ; there must be discretion 
within the proper officers of the company to consider the 
circumstances such as I have before detailed, and which I 
will not repeat, precisely as they arise.” 

The witness had had the number of freight transactions on 
the Erie road ascertained, counting each way-bill and con- 
signee as a separate transaction, and found it to amount to 
1,987,000 in one month. He did not believe that any in- 
flexible rule could be made to govern such a number of 
transactions. If, ata little station on the road where regular 
rates have always been charged, a deposit of iron ore should 
be discovered, there never having been any rate on ore or 
pig iron from that place because there had been no occasion 
for any, if the existing tariffs would not permit the utiliza- 
tion of that ore, be would not hesitate in conferring with cap- 
italists who purposed to establish a furnace at that place, 
and giving them such special rates as would enable them to 
compete with other furnaces elsewhere, The other people at 
the station would have no cause for complaint if they paid 
$2 per 1,000 ft. freight on lumber while the furnace-men 
paid but $1.50. 


In answer to a question by the Chairman, Mr. Blanchard 
said that he thought there would be no objection to an open 
tariff if all the roads which come in competition with each 
other could be subjected to the same rule. 

In adjusting rates for another furnace at another place, 
the circumstances might be so different as to make wholly 
different rates appropriate. In cases of this kind, the cir- 
cumstances were usually reported by the local station agent, 
but the rates were finally made in fhe general freight oftice. 
On his road they had four district freight agents, who are 
traveling over the road constantly, and ascertain the re- 
quirements, requests and complaints of the people along the 
line. He had repeatedly said that the officers of the road 
never heard when a transaction was satisfactory to the pub- 
lic, and that they were paid to hear complaints. The orders 
to these district agents were to report in the fullest way 
everything that comes to their notice. He instanced one re- 
port from Binghamton which was that the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western was accepting a certain 
article as fourth-class, and would get all the shipments of it 
unless the Erie did the same. Then the question was whether, 
because this must be made fourth-class for Binghamton, it 
must be put into that class for all the other 260 stations of 
the road. He did not feel required to do that, but made this 
a special rate. He also instanced a letter from Smith & 
Lapham. one of the largest wholesale grocery firms in Buf- 
falo, asking that they be given lower rates than the regular 
rates to Buffalo, because of their very large shipments, and 
because dealers at Syracuse and Rochester. they believed, 
were getting special rates, and threatening to patronize some 
other road if the request was not granted. This application 
was declined, as Buffalo business was pooled, and the Erie 
would get but 34 per cent.of it in any event. But he thought it 
would be proper, in consideration of quantity and regularity 
of shipments, to make reductions of B to 20 per cent, from 
the regular rates. Being asked if greater reductions than 5 
or 20, or even 50 per cent. were not made, Mr. Blanchard 
said not in any case that he was aware of on his road. 

Another request was to make a rate of $10 per car on hay 
from Cuba to Vandalia, N. Y., when tne company had of- 
fered to carry it for $14, the applicant saying that he could 
not ship it otherwise, and offering to sign a release if the 
$10 rate was granted. There were no other shippers of hay 
from Cuba to Vandalia, On examination it appeared to be 
true that anything more than $10 would prevent shipments, 
and the application was granted, but the rate on hay for 
similar distances everywhere was not then reduced to $10. 

Applications for moditications of rates of this kind at the 
general office probably averaged about 20 perday. Witness 
produced a blank form made for such special rates, which 
is filed and sent to the station agents concerned when such 
arateis made. If, when a special rat: is given to one per- 


son, others under like circumstances ask for it, they are grant- | 


ed it. Many special rates are made to enable manufacturers 
and others to extend their sales to points where 
otherwise manufacturers on other roads would fur- 
nish the supply. A rate was often given to points 
beyond the terminus of the road—that 
partly over other roads—which yielded the road shipping 
less than its regular rates from the shippinz point to the 
terminus. A tanner at a local point on the Erie from which 
the rate to New York is 25 cents might say that he could en- 
large his business, give the road more freight in bark and 
green hides if the road would give him a rate of 30 cents to 
Boston, out of which the Erie would receive but 20 cents 
for carrying to New York. The railroad companies in such 
cases believed that, though the rate charged to the re- 
ceiver of such freight in New York was more than that 
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for carrying over the same line to the citizen 
of ston, yet, taking into consideration the re- 
gate interests of the state of New York, including 
the railroad company, its employés, the shipper, ths 
men who sell bark and hides and raise cattle, the 
difference of five cents was not by fair interpretation a dis- 
crimination against the state of 
Mr. Blanchard submitted a paper by M. de la Gournerie, of 
the French Corps des’ Ponts et Chaussées, a translation of 
which, under the title, ‘‘ The Principles Governing Railroad 
Rates,” was published in the Railroad Gazette of June 20, 
1879, 336, saying that he knew of nothing which treated 
| the subject so exhaustively. For practices of this kind on the 
road the New York leather merchants had never complained. 
There were forms for such rates, one when the contracts 
were special, one when they were general and open, and one 
where the charges were at regular rates and the reductions 
were made by rebates. On hisroad nine-tenths of the trans- 
actions of this kind were at open special rates. As an instance 
of a rebate, he submitted a voucher to H. K. & F. B. Thur- 
ber & Co., dated April 19, 1879, for what was termed an 
overcharge on salt from Jersey City to Corning. The Thur- 
hers based their request for this drawback on the statement 
that salt was delivered at Elmira, 18 miles east of Corning, 





merchant could not compete with the Elmira merchant in 
selling salt unless a drawback of 5 cents should be made from 
the regular rate of 20 cents per 100 Ibs. on shipments from 
New York to Corning. The road thought this drawback 
justifiable to protect Ts interests. Inquiry was always made 
to ascertain the necessity of such drawbacks. If the rate 


been likely to take a freight bill to the Pennsylvania office 
to justify a further reduction in its rate from Philadelphia. 

Again, conditional drawbacks were given in cases where a 
manufacturer, for instance, would say that if he had a given 
special rate he would receive 25 car-loads of raw 
materials and ship 15 car-loads of manufactured prod- 
uct every day. The road mizht put in sidings 
for bim, and while charging him regular rates agree 
to give him a drawback equivalent to the reduction 
required, if at the end of a a or other period his freight 
amounted to a given quantity. Again, a shipper in Buffalo 
when the canal rate was 8 cents per bushel might agree to 
“~ 100.000 bushels of grain to New York by the railroad 
at 8!¢ cents. Instead of giving hima contract at that rate 
the railroad would be likely to contract to carry tae grain at 
10 cents and give the shipper a rebate of 1!¢ cents a bushel 
upon the completion of the contract. If the contract was 
made simply at 8!¢ and the canal rate should happen to fall 
to 6 cents, the shipper might cease shipping by rail after hav- 
ing forwarded but a small part of the quantity for which he 
had contracted. Canal rates often change within a few min- 
utes, aad the railroad caunot well follow them. Special 
rates were made on the canal also, as Mr. Blanchard showed 
by a letter from the agent of the Union Steamboat Company 
which said that the regular rate by its canal line was 10 
cents from New York to Buffalo, while special rates were 
given as low as 4!¢ cents. This made it appropriate to make 
the changes in special contracts with Buffalo merchants such 
that a drawback could be paid and their business held in 
spite of a reduction in canal rates, The credit of persous 
asking special rates also determined this matter sometimes. 
The course taken with vouchers for drawbacks was described 
as follows by Mr. Blanchard. 

“In the first place, the notices which have been taken cog- 
nizance of by the Committee are sent to the forwarding 
agent, to the receiving agent and to the Auditor ; upon the 
arrival of the way-bill—a copy of every way-bill made over 
the railroad passing through the Auditor's office—the way- 
bill is checked to see if the rate at which the station agent 
billed the property, and the rate at which the receiving 
agent collected the property, are in accordance with the 
| advices of the authority that makes the rates ; if they are 
| found to be so, the way-bill is put one side as correct ; then, 
| at the end of the month, or other agreed period, the claimant 

uts in his bill for the amount of his money ; that statement 

s accompanied with such as I read upon this voucher, show- 
ing the date, the number of the way-bill, the number of the 
car and the consignee and the forwarder ; that voucher is 
then checked in the freight office ; a duplicate is made by the 
clerk ; the clerk affixes his initials to the voucher ; it then 
s to the Assistant General Freight Agent, who affixes 
is initials to the voucher ; it then passes to the General 
Freight Agent, who affixesjhis full name to the voucher ; it 
then comes to me, and all the extensions and everything else 
are examined in my office, whereupon I approve or certify 
the voucher to the General Superintendent ; the General 
Superintendent then passes the voucher, with his approval, 
to the Auditor: the Auditor re-examines the extension of 
these vouchers; they are passed to the Auditor of Freight 
Kates ; from the Auditor of Freight Rates to the Treasurer 
for payment. Those are the checks that are taken bv the 
company to have the transaction as far as possible explained 
by the voucher, and the agreement itself entirely in accord, 
and to prevent, as between the forwarding and receiving 
agents, or between anybody in the freight office, any collu- 
sion by which the bill or the voucher can be made at less 
than the original agreement.” 

To show what the effect of the policy of the road had been 
on the industries of the country which it serves, Mr. Blanch- 
ard submitted the following statistics, which we have great- 
ru condensed, When he came upon the road in 1872, he 

ound a great number of special rates, more than he had 
ever known on the Baltimore & Ohio. To ascertain their 
effect he had a statement compiled in the spring of 1873 
showing the number of manufacturing establishments of the 
various kinds on the lines of the road which were worked 
both in 1865 and 1873 for both of these years: 
1865. 1873. Increase. 
No. of establishments ......... 1,766, 5,513, 1,747. 9.9 

Stations at places on lines which the company did not have 
in 1865 were not included in 1873, He claimed that if the 
policy of the railroad had not produced this increase, it at 
least had not reduced the industries on the road. 





vated were, by the state census, in 1865 and 1875; 
1875. 


Meanwhile for the whole state the increase in land culti- 
vated (plowed) was 18}¢ per cent. 

While he did not take all the credit for this growth to the 
railroad management, he did take some of it. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was opened to Chicago 
Nov. 15. 1874. The cutting of rates and discriminations in 
favor of shipments from the West complained of bad been 
almost entirely introduced since that time. 

itness submitted a comparative statement of the present 
local rates for similar distances on the four trunk lines, made 
up from the official tariff sheets. 

The total number of rates instanced, and the number on 
each road above and below the average, were : 





| No. of Above Below 

} “ rates average. average. 
Baltimore & Ohio....... ..... 1. 64 61 3 
Pennsylvania........ .-.... 60 49 11 
New York Contral............655005- . 64 2 62 
New York, Late Brie & Western... 64 uw 45 


ew York. On this head | 


from Philadelphia at $50 per car-load, and that the Corning | 


had been made openly,then the Elmira merchant would have | 


bie 
P. c. | 


Again, in the eighteen counties of the state of New York | 
on the line of that road, the population and acreage culti- | 


1865, Increase. P.c¢ 
Population ............ 2,064.56 1 1,605,095) 455,610 28.5 | 
Acres cultivated ...... 1,534,680 1,010,619 314,061 B10 


| Witness also submitted a table published in the Railway 
| World, of March 6, 1875, giving rates by these lines and the 
| Grand Trunk at that time, by which it a red that then 
eer rates were lowest on the New York Central, fol- 
owed in order by the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the Balti- 
| more & Ohio, except over 200 miles, and that freights for 
distances up to 150 miles were generally lowest on the Penn- 
| sylvania, but for greater distances were generally somewhat 
| lower on the New York Central and the Erie. 
| Mr. Blanchard explained at somelength that it was im- 
| possible to calculate exactly the cost of carrying any par- 
ticular shipment, and that in making rates consideration 
could only be had of the general average cost of hauling on 
| the road, and some particular circumstances affecting that 
| transaction, Sometimes it was advisable to accept less than 
; cost. In a recent case the Erie road was offered 50 cents per 
| car-load for hauling Canadian iron ore from the junction 
| with Northern Central at Elmira about a mile to the Elmira 
| furnace, where it was to be mixed with Lake Superior ore 
| brought from Buffalo, It was argued that it would cost but 
| little because switching engines there could be made to do 
| the hauling. Butif the furnace went into blast the road 
| would make a profit on bringing it Lake Superior ore and 
| coal and carrying away pig iron. The contract was made at 
75 cents, which did not pay the cost of rendering that par- 
| ticular service, 

To show the difficulty of calculating the cost of transpor- 
tation, Mr. Blanchard submitted the heads of accounts under 
which the expenses of the New York, Lake Erie & Western 

| are kept, being 224 in number, To be exact, it would be 
| necessary to find how much under each head was rightly 
chargeable to the transaction in question, 
| He submitted statements of the number of cars which 
| could be taken in either direction in one train on different 
| sections of his road, prepared by P. P. Wright, the Superin- 
tendent of Transportation. 

Dimensions of Locomotive. 
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~—--—Drivers. Fr’ght—,.—'oal 
No. Diam, W'gbton, Cytind’rs. E'st, W’st. E’stWs't 
Division. in, bs. in, 
Western ......5.. 6 4 60,000 18 24 24 20 be 
Pe 50 98,000 2024 °° ay) 
Buffalo to Cas | 
SS 35 | 
Castile tof Hor pe tee 
nellsville ..... ‘ aakivant 5) 
Niagara Falls 1 60 48,000 1822 30 22 a ee 
Rochester bau © 60 48,000 1822 és 4 ‘20 
Rochester to | 
A Oe ee SO | 
Avon to Cones | 40 ~ ¢ 
Ti ES diese =. 16) 
Conesus to | 
Wayland .... wen 25 | og 
| Wayland to dp hae 
} Corning ..... . ‘ 40) 
Susquehanna.... « Oo 49,000 iT been | 55 55 50 50 
Delaware : 
Freight. . .4 0 42,700 8x22 is ar - 
TR Ac esens 6 6&4 72,000 16x74 5 @ .. 
Eastern ... -8& 50 91,8380 2024 40 35 40 


Besides, pushing engines are used to help trains up. five 
grades. 
By the use of Consolidation engines the maximum train 
had been increased 15 cars eastward and 17 westward on 
the Buffalo Division and 10 cars on the Eastern Division, 
| On other divisions on which they have not yet been intro- 
| duced trains could be increased with them 10 to 11 cars on 
' the Western, 18 to 25 on the Niagara Falls Branch, 16 to 25 

on the Rochester, 20 on the Susquehanna, and 80 to 50 on 
| the Delaware Division. q 

Taking the average expense per ton per mile as a_ basis, 
the expense by the Erie and the Lake Shore between Chicago 
and New York was at the rate of 45.6 cents per 100 Ibs, in 
1870, but had been reduced in 1878 to 26.9 cents, In 1870 

| the average profit was 0.46 cent per ton per mile; in 1878, 
| but 0.28 cent, 

Witness read from his argument on the Reagan bill at 
Washington last winter to show wherein the expenses were 
| less per ton per mile on through than on local freight, in 
which he said that the latter was variously estimated by ex 
perts at from 83 to 60 per cent. more than the former. The 
cost per ton, in cents, of handling freight on the Erie road in 
1878 at the largest and smallest local stations on the differ- 
ent divisions was as follows: 

Cost of handling in cents per ton. — 


| 


| 


At largest At smallest 
Division. station. station 
Western 20.4 85.8 
Buffalo 36.2 136.7 
Rochester........ » Ao 27.8 
Susquehanna 31.6 436.4 
Delaware..... 62.6 226.2 
HASteIM. 2.5. +s 0000. 19.8 67.3 


Thus a shipment from the smallest station on the Susque- 
hanna Division (Hooper) and the smalleg on the Delaware 
Division (Millville) actually cost 86 62 cents per ton, or 33 
cents per 100 Ibs., for handling alone. ; 

In answer to a question by the Chairman the witness said 
| that his road never made special rates tu parties outside of 
| the state to enable them to ship goods to compete with local 
| business. Connecting roads are not permitted to go below a 
| certain rate to local points on the Erie. 
| Another member of the Committee had heard thut grain 
| from the West could be got to Port Jervis cheaper by ship- 

ping it through to Newburgh and then back to Port Jervis. 
| Mr. Blanchard said he would not be surprised at this. Rates 
| to Newburgh were through rates and “y down by compe- 

tition, while for the provection of focal grain-producers a 
| minimum which might be above the through rate was in- 
| sisted upon for Western shipments to local points. ‘ 
| Terminal expenses are sometimes taken into account in 
| making rates, and where parties load or unload the cars 
themselves also the time they are likely to hold the cars. 

With regard to the definition of ‘ local” and “through” 
| freight, practice differed. On the Erie the foliowing ship- 
| nents are considered * through :” 2 

Freight way-billed between western terminal stations 
(Salamanca, Dunkirk and Suspension Bridge) and Eastern 
terminal stations (New York, Jersey City, Weehawken and 
Oak Cliff) in eitber direction. [ 

Freight way-billed from points on other roads to points on 
the Erie or vice-versa from points on the Erie to points on 
other roads, passing over the Erie. Freight received by 
lake at Buffalo is considered local. In the last fiscal year 
(ending Sept. 80, 1878), when 6,721,774 tons of fre ight 
were carried on the road 8.5 per cent, was company’s 
freight, 36.6 anthracite coal, 5.8 bituminous coal, 20.7 way 
rreight, including that to and from the lakgs, and 28.4 
through freight. Comparing 1875 with 1878, the percent- 
ages of the total paying freight were: 





Tonnage 


Tons Revenue inileage.- 
187R, « 1875 1878 1875, 1878, IRTD 
Through west 5.05 4.62 11.74 9.66 O81 11.08 
Through east... 26,00 16.28 33.22 28.94 48.15 39.58 
Total through 31.038 1.00 14.405 1.00 7 MS } 
Vay “2.655 LS 37,36 65.50 0.2) 15.1 
Coal . 46.54 6174 17.68 34.70 28 ) 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100,00 LO0.00) 004 
Total east 70,00 74.00 


26,00 
yam 


| Total weet 


30.00 
At this point Mr, Blanchard was « ned regard 
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the milk business of his road, of which he had made a special 
investigation, 

When be came to the Erie road in 1872 he found that there 
was a uniform rate of 55 cents per can from all stations on 
the line to Jersey City. No rates were made to New York, 
but the milkmen went over with their wagons to Jersey 
City and there received their cans from the wilk platform. 

On the Ist of May, 1879, this rate was reduced to 40 cents 
per can, and milk was delivered in Brooklyn for an addi- 
tional amountof 2 cents per can. The 55 cent rate was 
maintained for cream, There has been no increase of reve- 
nue since, and at the time the evidence was given the road 
was carrying less milk than the year before. 
station at which milk is received is 27 miles and the most 
distant one 79 miles from Jersey City. There are special 


cars, special trains, special speed and special bours for milk, | in charge of 


and special boats at night which are run at a 
are special employés, and the empty cans are returned free, 
The road has sa milk trains of eleven cars each, whose 
average load in 1878, was 135 cans each, of an average 
weight, including ice carried free, of 108 lbs., the empty 
cans weighing 23 lbs. This yielded for a round trip of thie 


ORS. 


train $55.05 per car, and an average of 81 certs per 100 Ibs. | 


of weight carried, The earnings per car-load of milk 
are not as much as the aversge earnings of cars 
carrying local freight on the astern Division. The Wallkill 
Valley road delivers more milk to the Erie than any other 
branch, and on this milk the Krie receives but 32 cents per 
can, The milk trains run 25 mile an hour between stations, 
and carry no passengers. EKight locomotives are engaged op 
these trains, five of tsem on branches from which 18 0f the 22 
milk cars hauled daily are received. There is a brakeman 
to each car, and a milk agent to each train to make out way 
bills. A full set of extra milk-train men is Skept ready to 
take the places of any who may be temporarily disabled, 
At Jersey City, there is 2 milk agent with three men devoted 
to that service. The New Jersey Midland, the New Jersey 
Central, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western charge 
10 cents per can; the Long Island Railroad, 30 cents: and 
the Hudson River boats, 15 to 20 cents, On the Long Island 
Railroad, the milk is carried on a regular train that runs at 
hours suitable for doing other business, its average haul is 
22 miles, as against 55 to 69 on the Erie, and it has no special 
milk stations. Mr. Vanderbilt was asked at Saratoga what 
the earnings of a passenger train between New York and 
BalfYelo would be, witb the intimation that the carnings of a 
milk train were greater, Mr. Blanchard had ascertained 
the earnings of a passenger train that day. ‘They amounted 
to $1,696, and for the round trip between $3,400 and 85,500, 
against anaverage of 3550 earned by a milk train. The 
following is a statement written by the New York milk 
agent of the method of conductiug the milk trattic in detail: 

“The milk is received froma shippers by agents at the sev- 
eval stations, who make manifests in duplicate of same, one 
copy of which accompanies the milk; to each train on main 
line there is a milk agent, whose duty is to superintend the 
business of the train, see that; manifests are properly made 
and that the correct number of cans are taken on board; to 
every milk car there is a brakeman, who receives and takes 
charge of the milk and makes delivery of it at Jersey City and 
who also receives, takes charge of and delivers the returned 
empty cans, which are carried back free of charge: two 
clerks accompany the train and, doing their work thereon, 
inake abstracts of the milk manifests and corresponding tick- 
ets for cach consignee, on which collection of the freight and 
delivery of the milk is made; ferry steamboats are run to 
accommodate this business as follows; Between foot of Cham- 
bers street, New York, and foot of Pavonia avenue, Jersey 
City, every thirty minutes each day from 11 p.m. to 2 a, m., 
and every fifteen minutes from 2 a, m, to 6 a. m.; also, from 
foot of Twenty-third street, New York, at 10:45 p. m. and 
1:30 a. M., and returning from Jersey City at 1:30 and 
3 a.m.” 

These boats take other traffic also; but they ave specially 

‘run for the milk, and would not be run at those hours but 
for the milk, 

Milk trains are given precedence of other trains; in 1878 
they were late by 35 times at Jersey City (730 arrivals). 

The state census shows an increase of LO!s per cent. in the 
nurober of cows in Orange County from 1865 to L875, and 
of 58 per cent. in the quantity of milk sent to market. The 
branch lines from which the Krie receives most of its milk 
have been worked at a loss by it. Witness detailed the sne- 
cial constructions on the hne of the road for the accommo- 
dation of the milk traffic, including a very large number of 
platforms, milk houses and switches. 

At the beginning of his examination, Oct. 20, Mr. Blan- 
chard submitted the following statement of the average re- 
ceipt, expense and profit in cents per ton per mile on the 
aggregate of the railroads reporting to the New York State 
ingineer and Surveyor, and onthe Krie Railway, for the 
past nine years, hs follows: : 

Year end 





ing Sept Aul New York roads —-Krie Kathway. 

80 Receipt, Expense, Profit. Receipt. Expense. Profit, 
1870 1.7016 1.147) 0.5545 = ....,. ; p 
1871 L.7005 1.1450 0.5555 ‘ rr ‘ 
187 1055 1.1490 O.5055 1.52 O08 0.54 
1873 1.4000 1.0864 O51 1.45 0.04 0.51 
1s74 1.4480 0.9750 0.4700 Lo 0.04 0,40 
S75 1.3030 O.0587 ON452 1.20 O.05 0.25 
L876 1.1604 O.8561 O.3048 1.00 0 SS 0.21 
L877 L.0500 07740 0.2850 O05 O75 0.20 
L878 0.0004 0.6900 O.SU04 O.97 0.07 0.30 

lor the total of the New York railroads the reduction 


from 1870 to 1878 has been 47.14 per cent. in receipts, 
89.99 per cent. in expenses, and 44.22 per cent. in profits. 

On the Erie the reduction from 1872 to 1878 has been 
36.2 per cent. in earnings, 38.3 in expenses and 44.4 per 
cent. in protits, 


° (TO BE CONTINUED). 


The Automatic Electric Block System. 


Notes 





|From on Railroad Accidents,’ by Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., just published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York}. 

A re alizing sense of the necessity of ultimately adopting some 
system of protection against the danger of rear-end collisions 
was, above all else, brought directly home to American rail- 
road managers through the Revere disaster. In discussing 
and comparing the appliances used in the practical opera- 
ation of railroads in different countries, there is one element, 
however, which can never be left out of the account. The 
intelligence, quickness of perception and capacity for taking 
care of themselves—that combination of qualities which, 
faken together, constitutes individuality and adaptability to 
cirrcumstance—vary greatly amorg the railroad employes of 
different countries, The American locomotive engineer, as 
he is called, is espeeially gifted in this way. He can be re 
lie on to take care of himself anf his train under. circum- 
stanees which in other countries would be thought to insure 
disaster. Volumes on this point were included in the fact 
that though at the time of the Rovere disaster many of the 
American lines, especially in Massachusetts, were crowded 
with the trains of a mixed traflic, the necessity of making 
any provision against rear-end collisions, further than by 
directing those in immediate charge of the trains to keep a 
sharp look-out and to obey their printed orders, see 


! med 
hardly to have occurred to any one. ‘The English block sys- 


tem was now and then referred to in a vague, general way: 
but it was very questionable whether one in ten of those re- 
ferring to it knew anything about it or had ever seen it in 
operation, much less investigated it. A characteristic illus- 


| tration of this was afforded in the course of those official in 
| vestigations which followed the Kevere disaster, and have 
| already more than once been alluded to. Prior to that disas- 


ter the railroads of Massachusetts had, as a rule, enjoyed a 
rather exceptional freedom from accidents, and there was 





There | for securing intervals 


every reason to suppose that their regulations were as exact 


jand their system as good as those in use in other parts of the 
| : 

| country. 
The nearest | of the Massachusetts roads had any provision, even of the 


Yet it then appeared that in the rules of very few 


simplest character, been made as te the effect of tele 

graphic orders, or the course to be pursued by employés 
trains on their receipt. The appliances 
between following trains were 
marked by quaint simplicity They were, indeed 
“singularly primitive,’ as the railroad commissioners on a 
subsequent occasion described them, when it appeared that 
on one of the principal roads of the state the interval between 
two closely-followiug trains was signaled to the engineer of 
the second train by a atation-master’s holding up to him as 
he passed a nurmber of fingers corresponding to the number 
of minutes since the first train had gone by. For the rest 
the examination revealed, as the nearest approacn to a block 
system, a queer collection of dials, sand-glasses, green flags, 
colored lanterns and hand-targets, The climax in the course 
of that investigation was, reached when some ref- 
erence, involving a description of it, was made to the English 


howevei 


block, ‘This was met by a protest on the part of one veteran 
superintendent, who announced that it might work well 
under certain circumstan but for himself he could not be 


responsible for the operation of a road running the number 
of trains he had charge of in reliance on any such system. 
The subject, in fact, was one of which he knew absolutely 
nothing; vot even that, through the block system and through 
it alone, fourteen trains were habitually and safely moved 
under circumstances where he moved one. This occurred in 
1871, and though eight years have since clapsed, information 
in regard to the block system is not yet very widely dissemi- 
nated inside of railroad circles, much Jess outside of them. 
It is none the less a necessity of the future. It has got to be 
understood, and, in some form, it has got to be adopted; fcr 
even in America there are limits to the reliance which, when 
the lives and limbs of many are at stake, can be placed on 
the * sharp look-out ” of any class of men, no matter how in- 
telligent they may be 

The block system is of English origin, and it scarcely needs 
to be said that it was adopted by the railroad co: porations of 
that country only when they were driven to it by 
the exigencies of their traffic. Kut for that system, indeed, 
the most costly portion of the tracks of the English roads 
must ol 
trattic had fairly outgrown those appliances of safety which 
have even to this time been found sufficient in America. 
There were points, for instance, where 270 regular trains of 
one line alone passed daily, On the London & Northwestern 
there are more than 60 through down trains, taking no ac- 
count of local trains, each day passing over the same line of 
tracks, among which are express trains which stop nowhere, 
way trains which stop everywhere, express-freight, way- 
freight, mineral trains and parcel trains. On the Midland 
road there are nearly twice as many similar trains on each 
track, On the Metropolitan Railway the average interval is 
81; minutes between train In one case points were men- 








tiened where 270 regular trains of one line alone passed 
a given junction during each 24 hours—where 470 trains 


passed a single station, the regular interval between them 


received and dispatched from a single one of the London 
stations. On one single exceptional occasion, 1,111 trains, 
earrying 145,000 persons, were reported as entering and 


rather more than a train a minute. Indeed, it may well be 
questioned whether the world anywhere else furnishes an il- 
lustration so apt and dramatic of the great mechanical 
achievements of recent times as that to be seen during the 
busy hours of any week-day from the signal and interlock 
ing galleries which span the tracks as they enter the Char 
ing Cross or Cannon street stations in London. Below and 
in front of the galleries the trains glide to and fro, coming 
suddenly into sight from beyond the bridges, and as sud 
denly disappearing—winding swiftly in and out, and at 
times four of them running side by side, on as many tracks, 
but in both directions—the whole making up a swiftly 
shitting maze of complex movement under the influence of 
which a head unaccustomed to the sight, grows actually 
giddy. Yet it is ali done so quietly and smoothly, with such 
an avsence of haste and nervousness on the part of the stolid 
operators in charge, that it is not easy to decide which most 
to wonder at, the almost inconceivable magnitude and dis 
patch of the tram movement, or the perfection of the appli- 
ances which make it possible. No man concerned in the 
larger management of railroads, who has not passed a morn- 
ing in those London galleries, knows what itis to handle a 
great city’s tratil 

Perfect as it is in its way, however, it may well be ques 
tioned whether the block system, as developed in England, 
is likely to be generally adopted on American railroads. 
Upon one or two of them, and notably on the New Jersey 
Central and a division of the Pennsylvania, it has already 





been in use for number of years. From an American 
point of view, however, it is open to a number of objections. 


| Chat, in itself, it is very perfect and has been success- 
| fully elaborated so as to provide for almost every 
| possible contingency, is proved by the results daily 
jaccomplished by means of it. The English lines are 





made todo an incredible amount of work with compara- 
ltive few accidents. The block system is, however, none 
the less a very clumsy and complicated one, necessitat- 
| ing the constant employment of a large number of skilled 
| operators. Here 1s the great defect in it from the American 
| point of view. In this country labor is scarce and capital 
leostly. The effort is always toward the perfecting of 
| labor-saving machines. Hitherto, the pressure of traffic on 
| the lines has not been greater than could be fairly controlled 
by simpler appliances, and the expense of the English sys- 


| tem is so heavy that its adoption, except partially, would 
| not have been warranted. As Barry says in his treatise on 
the subject, “Sone can ‘buy gold too dear;’ for if every 


possible kaown precaution is to be taken regardless of cost, 
| It may not pay to work a railway at all,” 

| It is tolerably safe, therefore, to predict that the Ameri- 
|} can block system of the future will be essentially different 
| from the present English system. The basis—electricity— 
will of course be the same: but, while the operator is every- 
where in the English block, his place will be supplied to the 
utmost possible degree by automatic action in the American, 
It is in this direction that the whole movement since the Re- 
vere disaster has been going on, and the advance has been 





in Barry's ** Railway Appliances,’ Chapter V. 
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very great. From peculiarities of condition also the Ameri 
ean block must be made to cover a multitude of weak points 
in the operation of roads, and give timely notice of dangers. 
against which the English block provides only toa limited 
degree, and always through the presence of yet other ¢m- 
ployés. For instance, as will presently be seen, many more 
accidents and, in Europe even, far greater loss of life is 
caused by locomotives coming in contact with vehicles at 
points where highways cross railroad tracks at a level there- 
with than by rear-end collisions: meanwhile throughout 
America, even in the most crowded suburban neighborhoods, 
these crossings are the rule, whereas in Europe they are the 
exception. The English block affords protection against 
this danger by giving electric notice to gatemen; but gate- 
men are alwavs supposed. So also as respects the move 

ments of passengers in and about stations in crossing tracks 
as they come to or leave the trains, or prepare to take their 
places in them. The rule in Kurope is that passenger cross 

ings at local stations are provided over or under the tracks: 
in America, however, almost nowhere is any provision at all 
made, but passengers, men, women and children, are left to 
scramble across tracks as best they can in the face of pas: 

ing trains. They are expected to take care of themselves, 
and the success with which they doit is most astonishing. 
Having been brought up to this self-care for their lives, they 
do not, as would naturally be supposed, become confused and 
stumble under the wheels of locomotives; and the statistics 
seem to show that no more accidents from occur 
in America than in Europe. 4) rtheless some provision is 
manifestly desirable to notify empivyés as well as passengers 


nis cause 





that trains are approaching, especially where way-stations 
are situated on curves, 

Again, it is well known that, next to collisions, the 
greatest source of danger to railroad train is due 
{to broken tracks. It is, of course, apparent that 
tracks may at any time be broken by accident, as by 
earth-slides, derailment or the fractwe of rails. This 


danger has to be otherwise provided for, the block has noth 
ing to do with it further than to prevent a train delayed by 
any such break from being run into by any following train. 
The breken track which the perfeet block should give notice 
of is that where the break is a necessary incident to the reg- 
ular operation of the road. It is these breaks which, both 
in America and elsewhere, are the fruitful source of the 
great majority of railroad accidents, aud draw-bridges and 
switches, or facing-points, as they are termed in the English 


reports, are most prominent among them. Wherever there 
is a switch the chances are that in the course of time there 
| will be an accident. 

Four matters connected with train movement have now 


| 


necessity have been duplicated years ago, as their | 
| fons. 


been specified, in regard to which some provision is either 
necessary or highly desirable; these are rear collisions, tracks 
broken et draw-bridges or at switches, highway grade cross- 
ings and the notification of agents and passengers at sta 
The effort in. America, somewhat in advance of that 
crowded condition of the lines which makes the adoption of 
something a measure of present necessity, bas been directed 
toward the invention of an automatic system which at one 
and the same time should cover all the dangers and pro 


vide for all the needs which have been referred to. 
eliminating the risks incident to human forgetfulness, 
{drowsiness and weaknes of nerves, Can ‘reliable 


being but five-cighths of a mile—where 132 trains entered 
and left a_ single station during three hours of 
each evening every day being one train in 82 sec 
onds, In 1870 there daily reached or lett the six 
stations of the Boston roads, some 885 trains while 
no less than 650 trains a day were in the same year | 


: ; ‘" | Electric and Union Safety 
leaving this station in the space of eighteen hours, being | 


automatic provision thus be made ¢ The Euglish authorities 
are of opinion that it cannot. They insist that ‘if automatic 
arrangements be adopted, however suitable they may be 
to the duties which they have to perform, they should in all 
cases be used as additions to, and ubstitutions for 
safety machinery worked by competent signal-men. The 
signal-man should be bound to exercise his observation, care 
and judgment, and to act thereon: far 
as possible, be such that if he wrong it shall 
check him 

It certainly cannot be said that the American electrician 
has as yet demonstrated the incorrectness of this conclusion 
but he has undoubtedly made a good deal of progress in that 
direction. Of the various automatic blocks which have now 
been experimented with or brought into practice, the Hall 
Signal Compan vstems have 
heen developed to a vegy marked ce rfection, They 
depend for their working on diametrically opposite prince 


not 


tid the machine, as 


‘attempts to go 


rree OF 7 


ples; the Hall signals being worked hy means of an electric 
circuit caused by the action of wheels moving on the rails, 
and conveyed through the sual medium of wires: while, 
under the other system, the wires being holly dispensed 
with, a continuous electric current is kept up by ‘means of 
the rails, which are counected for the purpose, and the 
signals are then acted upon through the breaking of 
i this normal circuit by ti movement of locomotives and 
cars. So tar as the signals are concerned, there is 


| oldest 


no essential difference between the two systems, except that 
Hall supplies the necessary motive lorce bv the direct action 
of electricity, while in the other case dependence is placed 
upon uspended weights. Of the two the Hall system is the 


and most thoroughly elaborated, having been com 


| peed to pass through that long and useful tentative process 


|} common to all 


inventions, during 
as of doubtful utility and ar 
succession of partial failures 


cerned, this period may now fairly be 


which they are regarded 
radually developed through a 
Hall’s system is con 
garded as over. for 


So fara 





it is in established use on a number of 1 more crowded 
roads of the North, and especially of New England, while the 
imperfections necessarily incident to the development of an 
appliance at once so delicat nd so complicated have for 





ce rtain purposes been clearly overcome, It ignal arrange 
ments, for instance, to protect draw-bridges, stations and 
grade-crossings are wholly distinct from its bleck system, 
through which it provides against dangers from collision and 
broken tracks. So far as draw-bridges are concerned, the 
protection it affords is perfect. Not only is its interlocking 


apparatus so designed that the opening of the draw blocks 
all approach toit, but the signals are also reciprocal; and if 
through carelessness or automatic derangement any train 
passes the block, the draw-tender is notified at once of the 
fact in ample time to stop It. 

In the case of a highway crossing at a level, the electric 
bell under Hall’s system is placed at the crossing, giving no- 
tice of the approaching train trom the moment it is within 
half a mile until it passes; so that, where this appliance is in 
use, accidents can happen only through the gross careless 
ness of those using the highway. When the electric bell is 
silent there is no train within half a mile, and the crossing is 
safe: it is not sate while the bell is ringing As it now 
stands. the law usually provides that tne prescribed signals, 
either bell or whistle, shall be given from the locomotive as 
it approaches the highway, ana ata fixed distance from it. 
The signal, therefore, is given at a distance of several hun 
dred yards, more or from the point of danger, The 
electric system improves on this by placing the signal di 
rectly at the point of danger—the traveler approaches the 
bell, instead of the bell ‘approaching the traveler. At any 
point of crossing which is really dangerous, that is, at any 
crossing where trees or cuttings or buildings mask the rail- 
road from,the highway, this distinction is vital. In the one 
case notice of the unseen danger must be given and cannot 
be unobserved; in the other case, whether it is really given 


less, 


| or not, may depend on the condition of the atmospbere or 


* An excellent popular description of this system will be found | the direction of the wind, 


Usually, however, in New England, the level cross 
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ings of the more crowded thoroughfares, perhaps, 
one in ten of the whole number, are protected 


by gates or flag-men. Under similar circumstances in Great 
Britain there is an electric connection between a bell in !the 
cabin of the gate-keeper and the nearest signal boxes of the 
block system on each side of the crossing, so that due notice 
is given of the approach of trains from either direction. In 
this country it has heretofore been the custom to warn gate- 
keepers by the locomotive whistle. to the intense annoyance 
of all persons dwelling near the crossing, or to make them 
depend for notice on their own eyes. Under the Hall system, 
however, the gate-keeper is automatically signaled to be on 
the lookout, if he is attending to his duty ; or, if he is ne- 
glecting it, the electric bell in some degree supplies his place, 
without releasing the corporation from its liability, In 
America the heavy fogs of England are almost unknown, 
and the brilliant head lights, heavy bells and shrill high 
whistles in use on the locomotives would at night, it might 
be supposed, give ample notice to the most cnamlees of an ap- 
proaching train. Continually recurring experience shows, 
however, that this is not the case, nder these circum- 
stances the electric bell at the crossing becomes not only a 
matter of justice almost to the employé who is stationed 
ther, but a watchman over him. 

This, however, like the other forms of signals which have 
been referred to, is, in the electric system, a mere adjunct of 
its chief Use, which is the block—they are all as it were 
things thrown into the bargain. As contradistinguished from 
the English block, which insures ouly an. unoceupied track, 
the automatic blocks seek to insure an unbroken track as 
well—that is, not only is each segment into which a road is 
divided protected as respects following trains by, in the case 
of Hali’s system, double signals walla over each other, 
the one at safety the other at danger—both having to 
combine to open the block—but every switch or facing 
point, the throwing of which may break the main track, is 
also protected. The Union Signal Company’s system, it is 
claimed, goes still further than this and indicates any break in 
the track, though due to accidental fracture or displacement 
of rails, Without attempting this, the Hall system has one 
other important feature in common with the English block, 
and a very important feature, that of enabling station 
agents in case of sudden emergency to control the train 
movement withip a half a mile or more of their stations on 
either side. Within the given distance they can stop trains 
either leaving or approaching. The inability to do this has 
been the cause of some of the most disastrous collisions on 
record, and notably those at Revere and at Thorpe. 

The 


one essential thing, however, in every _ per- 
fect block system, whether automatic or worked by 
operators, is that in case of accident or derangement 
or doubt, the signal should rest at danger. This 


the Hall system now fully provides for, and in case even 
of the willful displacement of a switch, an occurrence by no 
means without precedent in railroad experience, the danger 
signal could not but be displayed, even though the electric 
connection had been tampered with. Accidents due to will- 
fulness, however, can hardly be provided for except by 
police precautions, Train-wrecking is not to be taken into 
account as a danger incident to the ordinary operation of a 
railroad, Carelessness or momentary inadvertence, or, most 
dangerous of all, that recklessness—that unnecessary as- 
sumption of risk somewhere or at some time, which is almost 
inseparable from a long immunity from disaster—these are 
the great sources of peril most carefully to be guarded 
against, The complicated and unceasing train movement 
depends upon many thousand employés, all of whom make 
inistakes or assume risks sometimes; and did they not do so 
they would be either more or less than men. Being, how- 
ever, neither angels nor machines, but ordinary mortals 
whose services are bought for money at the average market 
rate of wages, it would certainly seem no smell point gained 
if an automatic machine could be placed on guard over those 
whom it is the great effort of railroad discipline to reduce to 
automatons. Could this result be attained, the unintentional 
throwing of a lever or the carelessness which leaves it thrown 
would simply block the track instead of leaving it broken, 
An example of this, and at the same time a most forcible 
illustration of the possible cost of a small economy in the ap- 
plication of a safeguard, was furnished in the case of the 
Wollaston disaster. At the time of that disaster the Old 
Colony Railroad had for several years been partiall 

equipped on the portion of its track near Boston, upon which 
the accident occurred, with Hall’s svstem. It had worked 
smoothly and easily, was well understood by the employés, 
and the company was sufliciently satisfied with it to have 
even then made arrangements for its extension. Unfortu- 
nately, with a too carefuleye to the expenditure involved, 
the line lad been but partially equipped; points where little 
danger was apprehended had not been protected. Among 
these was the ** Foundry switch,” so called, near Wollaston. 
Had this switch been connected with the system and covered 
by a signal-target, the mere act of throwing it would have 
automically blocked the track, and only when it was re-set 
would the track have been opened. Theswiteh was not con- 
nected, the train-hands were recklessly careless, and soa 
trifling economy cost in one unguarded moment some fifty 
persons, life and limb, and the corporation more than 

300,000, 

One objection to the automatic block is generally based 
npon the delicacy and complicated character of the machi- 
nery on which its action necessarily depends; and this ob- 
jection is especially urged against those other portions of the 


Hall system, covering draws and level crossings. which 
ha been particularly described. It is argued that 
it is always liable to get out of order from a great multi- 


plicity of causes, some of which are very difficult to guard 
against, and that it issure to get out of order during any 
electric disturbance ; but it is during storms that accidents 
are inost likely to occur, and especially is this the case at 
highway grade-crossings. It is comparatively easy to avoid 


accidents so long as the skies are clear and the elements 
quiet ; but it is exactly when this is not the case, and when it 
becomes necessary to use every precaution, that electricity 


as a safeguard fails or runs mad, and, by participating in the 
general confusion, proves itself worse than nothing. Then 
it will be found that those in charge of trains and tracks, 
who have been educated into a reliance upon it under ordi- 
nary circumstances, will from force of habit, if nothing else, 
go on relying upon it, and disaster will surely follow. 

This line of reasoning is plausible, but none the less open to 
one serious objection; it is sustained neither by statistics nor 
by practical experience. Moreover, it is not new, for, slight- 
ly varied in phraseology, it has been persistently urged 
against the introduction of every new railroad appliance, 
and, indeed, was first and most persistently of all urged 
against the introduction of railroads tadsnedioad, Pretty and 
ingenious in theory, practically it is not feasible !—for more 
than half a century this formula has been heard. That the 
automatic electric signal system is complicated, and in many 
of its parts of most delicate construction, is undeniable. So 
also is the locomotive. In point of fact, the whole railroad 
organization from beginning to end—from machine-shop to 
train-movement—is at once so vast and complicated, so 
delicate in that action which goes on with such velocity and 
power, that it is small cause for wonder thatin the beginni 
all plain, sensible, practical men scouted it as the fancifu 
creation of visionaries. They were wholly justified in so do- 


ing; and to-day any sane man would of course pronounce 
the combined safety and rapidity of ordinary railroad 
movement an utter impossibility, did he not see it going on 
before his eyes. So it is with each new appliance. It is ever 
suggested that at last the final result eee already been 
reached. It is buta few years, as will presently be seen, 
since the Westinghouse brake encountered the old “ pretty 
and ingenious” formula. Going yet a step further, and tak- 
ing the case of electricity itself, the bold concey tion of operat- 
ing an eutire line of single-track road wholly as respects one- 
half of its train movement by telegraph, and without the use 
of any time-table at all, would once have been condemned as 
mad, Yet to-day half of the vast freight movement of this 
continent is carried on in absolute reliance on the tele- 
graph. Nevertheless it is still not uncommon to hear 
among the class of men who rise to the height of 
their capacity in themselves being automation super- 
intendents that they do not’ believe in deviating 
from their time-tables and printed rules ; that, acting under 
them, the men know or ought to know exactly what to do, 
and any interference by a train-dispatcher only relieves 
them of responsibility, and is more likely to lead to acci- 
| dents than if they were left alone to grope their own way 
, out. 


against the electric, in common with all other block systems, 
by the large class who prefer to exercise their ingenuity in 
finding objections, rather than inovercoming difliculties, is 
that they breed dependence and carelessness in employés ; 
that engine-drivers accustomed to rely on the signals, rely 
on them implicitly, and get into habits of recklessness, which 
lead inevitably to accidents, for which they then contend the 
signals, and not they themselves, are responsible, This argu- 
ment is, indeed, hardly less familiar than the “ pretty and 
ingenious” formula just referred to. It has, however, been 
metand disposed of by Captain Tyler, in his annual reports 
to the Board of Trade, ina way which can hardly be im 
proved upon : 

“TItis a favorite argument with those who oppose the in- 
troduction of some of these improvements, or who make ex- 
cuses for the want of them, that their servants are apt to be- 
come more careless from the use of them, in consequence of 
the extra security which they ave believed to afford ; and it 
is desirable to consider seriously how much of truth there is 
in this assertion. * * Allowing tothe utmost for these 
tendencies to confide too much in additional means of safety, 
the risk is proved by experience to be very much greater 
without them than with them ; and, in fact, the negiigence 
and mistakes of servants are found to occur most frequently, 
and generally with the most serious results, not when the 
men are over-confident in their appliances or apparatus, but 
when, in the absence of them, they are habituated to risk in 
the conduct of the traffic. In the daily practice of railway- 
working station-masters, porters, signal-men, engiue-drivers 
or guards, are frequently placed in difficulties, which they 
have to surmount as best they can, The more they are ac- 
customed to incur risk in order to perform their duties, the 
less they they think of it, and the more difficult it is to en- 
force discipline and obedience to regulations, 
risk which is encountered by certain classes of railway ser- 
vants is coming to be more precisely ascertained, It is very 
considerable ; and it is difficult to prevent men who are in 
constant danger themselves from doing things which may be 
a source of danger to others, or to compel them to obey regu- 
lations for which they do not see altogether the necessity, 





and which impede them in their work. This difficulty in- 

| crenses with the want of necessary means and appliances ; 
| and it diminishes when, with proper means and appliances 
stricter discipline hecomes possible, safer modes of working 

| become habitual, and a higher margin of safety is constant 

| ly preserved,” 

In Great Britain the ingenious theory that superior appli- 


against wind, rain and sunshine been furnished on locomotives 
for the engine-drivers and stokers. The old stage-coach 
driver faced the elements, and why should not his successor 
on the locomotive do the same / If made too comfortable, 
he would become careless and go to sleep |! This was the line 
of argument advanced, and the tortures to which the 
wretched men were subjected in consequence of it, led to 
their fortifying nature by drink. They had to be regularly 
inspected and examined before mounting the foot- board, to 
see that they were sober. It took years in Great Britain for 
intelligent railroad managers to learn that the more pro- 
tected and comfortable a man is, the better he wi!l attend to 
his dutv. And even when the old argument, refuted by 
long experience, was at last abandoned as respected the loco 
motive cab, it, with perfect freshness and confidence in its 
own novelty and force, promptly showed its brutal visage in 
opposition to the next new safeguard. 

‘or the reasons which Captain Tyler has so forcibly put in 
the extracts which have just been quoted, the argument 
against the block system from the increased carelessness of 
employés, supposed to be induced by it, is entitled to no 
weight. Neither is the argument from the delicacy and 
complication of the automatic electric signal system entitled 
| to any more, when urged against that. Not only has it been 
| too often refuted under similar conditions by practical re 
| sults, but in this case it is based on certain assumptions of 
| fact which are wholly opposed to experience. The record 
| does not show that there is any peculiar liability to railroad 
accidents during periods of storm; perhaps because those 
in charge of train movements or persons crossing the tracks 
are under such circumstances more especially on the look 
out for danger, On the contrary, the full average of acci 
dents of the worst description appears to have occurred under 
the most ordinary conditions of weather, and usually in the 
most unanticipated way. This‘is peculiarly true of acci- 
dents at highway grade-crossiggs. These commonly oceur 
when the conditions are such . a cause the highway trav 
elers to suppose that, if any danger existed, they could not 
but be aware of it, Inthe next place, the question in regard 
to automatic electric signals is exactly what it was in regard 
| to the Westinghouse brake, with its air-pump, its valves and 
| connecting tubes—it is the purely practical question—Does 
| the thing work ¢ The burden of proof is properly on the in 
ventor, The presumption is all against him. In the case of 
the electric signals, they have for years been in limited but 
constant use, and while thus in use they have been under 
going steady improvement. Though now brought to a con 
|siderable degree of comparative perfection, they are, of 
course, still in their earlier stage of development. In 
use, however, they have not been found open to the 
practical objections urged against them. At first much 
| too complicated and expensive, requiring more machin 
ery than could by any reasonable exertions be kept 














| in order and more care than they were worth, they have now | 
| been simplified until a single battery properly located can do | 


all the necessary work for a road of indefinite length. As a 
| system, they are effective, and do not lead to accidents; nor 
| are they any more subject than telegraph wires to derange- 
ment from atmospheric causes. When any disturbance does 
|take place, until it can be overcome it amounts simply 
to a general signal for operating the road with extreme 





+ Reports: 1872, page 23, and 1873, page 39. 


Another and very and similar argument frequently urged | 


The personal | 


ances or greater personal comfort in some indefinable way | 
leads to carelessness in employés was carried to such an ex- | 
tent that only within the last few years has any protection | 
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| 


caution. But with railroads, as everywhere else in life, it is 
the normal condition of affairs for which provision must be 
made, while the dangers incident to exceptional circumstan- 
| ces must be met by exceptional precautions. As long as 
| things are in their normal state. that is, probably during 

nineteen days out of twenty, the electric signals have now 
| through several years of constant trial proved themselves a 
| veliable safeguard, It can hardly admit of doubt that in the 
| near future they will be both further perfected and generally 
| adopted. 





1 THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Using Old Rails. 

The Virgima & Truckee Railroad is utilizing its old rail- 
}road iron for fence posts. The bars are cut into equal 
lengths of about seven feet, then three holes are driiled in 
them about a foot apart. They are sunk 2!¢ ft. into the 
| ground and Glidden’s barbed wire is strung on them and 
| securely fastened at the holes, The fence is to all intents 
jand purposes, indestructible, and there is not the trouble 
| from snow and drifting sand which board fences cause. 
|A Terrible Ride. 
| A railroad accident occurred on Veta Mountain, Friday, 
by which Pat MeCool lost bis life, and which resulted in the 
| demolition of several freight cars and a caboose, The train 
| Was cut at the little station at Sangre del Cristo Creek, on 
| the west side of the Sangre del Cristo range, being too heavy 
| for the engine to take up the grade. The first half was 
| switched on the summit, and the engine started to return 
for the purpose of bringing up the rear cars. As the engine 
started back, the forward gear eccentric broke, totally dis- 
abling the left side, while the strain on the machinery threw 
the lifter on the right side out of shape, thus putting the 
locomotive entirely beyond the control of the engineer, 
There was nothing to control it by. Realizing at once the 
impending danger, the engineer told the fireman and brake- 
man to jump off, and begain to whistle off-brakes to the 
conductor and brakeman on the train down the mountain. 
The engine was then about three-quarters of a mile from 





the rear part of the train, its rate of speed in descend- 
jing increasing every moment, The men below did 
|not understand the signal, and if was not till 
|}the engine was within one-quarter of a mile from 


the cars that the danger was observed, The conductor hur- 
| ried the passengers out of the caboose and let off the brakes. 
All the persons on the train got off except a drunken laborer 
named Pat McCool, He refused to move, and there was no 
time to move him by force, so the caboose and cars, the 
| brakes being let loose, darted down the mountain, pursued 
| by the flving engine, Bebind the caboose, and of course in 
| front of the train as it shot down the mountain, were two 
| hand-car * Going round the curve at Sangre del Cristo 
| tank, the grade being 217 feet to the mile and the momen 
tum very rapid, the hand-cars left the track and ditched the 
caboose, the freight cars pushing hard behind, swinging the 
caboose around and passing by, going into the ditch beyond 
and on the other side. This left the caboose half on the 
track and only partly on its side. The engine came tearing 
| along at a terrible speed, and, when about forty yards from 
the caboose, the engineer jumped off, followed by the fireman 
and brakeman, who until then refused to leave him, Just at 
this moment the drunken laborer came staggering out on the 
rear platform of the caboose, and was crushed between the 
engine and the caboose into an almost unrecognizable mass. 
Denver (Col) Tribune 


Causes of Accidents to Employes. 

No reference is intended to that class of accidents called 
‘ catastrophes,” such as collisions of trains, breaking of 
bridges, track obstructions, and other sources of injury to 
many at once, but those minor casualties that occur in 
freight yards and about switches, and usually affect no one 
but the individual whose negligence, or recklessness, or mis 
fortune puts him in peril. There are few of these, however, 
that are not the result of the sufferer’s fault rather than his 
mischance. tna recent conversation with Mr. Averill, the 
Yard Master of the Vandalia road, a News reporter was 
shown some of the means of mischief, and the way in which 
the danger might be reduced. 

1, Stepping on the coweatchey or bench in front of a 
moving engine. Occasionally experienced railroad hands 
are killed or maimed for life by this always dangerous per- 
formance, The slightest slip of the foot, or mistake of time 
or of the speed of the engine, is very nearly as certain death 
as a bullet through the head, * But,” says dr. Averill, ‘the 
hands will do it. in vpite of warnings and threats of dis 
missal, because it is an easy way to get to the place they 
want to go to, and appears to be easy and safe to do, Whenan 
accident happens in this way there is no one to blame but 
the victim.’ 

2. In coupling cars, particularly at night, there is often 
danger of the coupler’s foot catching in the space between 
the rail and the * guard rail,” opposite a “frog,” and being 
held till the car rolls over it and crushes it. A half a second 
long enough to do the mischief; end in the dark the 
coupler, running along with the moving train, and nece: 
sarily between the two cars to be coupledfor cut apart,cannot 
see the * guard rail,” or guess what danger he is in till he 
finds his heel or toe caught for one fatal instant, 

3. Sometimes couplers are caught between the bumpers, 
and have a hand or arm, or even the body crushed, and :ome 
times they may stumble against a projecting tie and be 
thrown off their balance 

1. Many accidents are caused by the improper position of 
the ladder on a freight car, by which the brakeman climbs 
from the ladder to the roof. Whenit is set beside the car 
door, the distance on the roof from the place where the brake 
man mounts to the brake wheel at the end of the car, is con 
siderable, and if the roof is icy or slippery there is danger of 
falling off m getting over that distance When the ladder 
is at the end of the car the iron stirrup in which the foot is 
first set in mounting, is put on the side of the car, and this 
compels the brakeman toswing round the corner with one 
foot at the end and one on the side, and this is often a try 
ing and perilous position, which Mr. Averill thinks might be 
remedied to some extent by carrying the ladder straight up 
the side of the car from the iron stirrup, 

5. The “ rungs” of the ladder and the stirrup get loose, or 
when of wood get rotten, or the screens come out, or they 
are made unsafe by inadequate care in some way. * And a 
fall is rather more likely than not to throw the brakeman 


Is 


under the wheels. ‘ 
6. Jumping from one freight car to ancther, when the 
train is in motion, is obviously very dangerous, for a fall is 


almost invariably fatal, and a fall may eome, if there is the 
slightest slip, misstep or miscalculati@gs But this is one of 
the things that a brakeman must do frequently, and, so far, 
there appears to be no suflicient means of reducing the ne 
cessity or the danger of it. 


Mr. Sayres, who has charge of the making-up of trains in 
the Vandalia yard, once told the reporter, in a half jesting 
way, that when the freight yard was crowded and eat 

| deal of shifting and “ cutting” coupling had to be done, it 
was as dangerous to a green hand as going iit It 


certainly looks so to an outsider Indiana) 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes,—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 


will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses, — Business letters should be addressed and draf(s 
made payable to THe RarLRoap Gazetre. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprrorn RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements,—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, suppies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage 





Contributions,—Subsecribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
vers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 


egg annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
» published. 


RAILROAD SIGNALS. 


The imperfections and defects of the systems of rail- 
road signals at present in use in this country would 
appear almost absurd, if We will imagine the kind of a 
report which an enlightened commissioner from some 
foreign country—China for example—would be com- 
pelled to make if sent over here by the governing 
powers of the Flowery Kingdom to examine into such 
matters here. We can imagine the kind of description 
which he would write of our railroads: that they con- 
sist of wagons which run on two parallel iron bars at 
a very high rate of speed, which is extremely danger- 
ous; that terrible accidents are of frequent occur- 
rence, in which large numbers of persons are crushed 
to death in the most horrible manner; that trains of 
these wagons frequently run off from the iron bars 
and are dashed to pieces against rocks or by falling from 
high embankments or down the sides of mountains, 
or crush each other to pieces by coming into collision. 
He would say that such roads frequently cross each 
other, and are constructed with an ingenious arrange- 
ment by which one train of wagons can be conducted 
from one track to another; that there are many bridges 
across navigable streams which are arranged so as to 
swing and open the water channel for ,vessels to 
pass across the iron track; that these bridges are so:me- 
times left open when a train is approaching the stream, 
and that horrible accident have happened, in which 
many persons have been killed and wounded. That 
some roads are built with one line of iron bars only, 
and that on these trains run in opposite directions, and 
thus, through mistakes, often run into each other; that 
on other roads two lines of track are used, on one of 
which trains run in one way, and on the other one in 
the opposite direction; that in such cases moving 
trains sometimes rap into others which are standing 
still, and that fast trains are liable to overtake slow 
ones. Obstructions are sometimes either willfully or 
unwittingly placed in the way of trains, so that they 
are dashed to pieces by coming in contact with such 
obstacles. The steam wagons are so constructed that 
it is impossible to direct them into any given path un- 
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less the track is first prepared for them to run on, One 
set of men is employed to arrange the iron bars, the | 
bridges, etc., so as to make a line or path for the steam 
wagons, It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
the persons who have charge of the path should be able 
to communicate with those who run the steam wagons, | 
and thus indicate to them when everything is prepared 
and it is safe to go ahead, and when they must stop. 


It is very singular, though, that while all the 
appliances for running the steam wagons at) 
the dangerous speed at which the people of | 


are | 
developed in the most ingenious and wonderful man- 
ner, yet the beacons or the means employed to show 
when danger exists, are of a very imperfect form, | 
and often of «a confusing and even contradictory | 
character. In other words, these vigorous people of the | 


this Western nations are constantly traveling 


West show wonderful ability in incurring danger, but | 
much less in avoiding or preventing it. In day time, | 
to indicate to the man who runs the steam wagon that | 
it is safe to proceed, all kinds of disks, balls, arms, | 
banners, flags, etc., are displayed. In running over | 
some of the roads, the man who has the care of the | 
steam wagon must constantly exercise the greatest 
vigilance in observing a variety of such signals, some 
of which mean that he must stop, others that the way 
is clear, and still others that it is not quite certain | 
whether the way is clear or not, but that the train 


may move on and take the risk. The signals 
on one road are quite unlike those on _ other| 
roads, and a signal on one line sometimes | 
means just the reverse of what it does on | 


another, and occasionally it is found that at one| 
end of a road a given signal means that the line is safe | 
and the train may go ahead, and at the other end the | 
same signal means that there is danger and the train | 


must stop. 





Dropping cur Chinese personality, it may be added | 
that while in the signals employed in day-time the | 
greatest variety, and even confusion, exists, those em- | 
ployed at night are almost the same every where, and | 
are generally of the most exact and definite character. | 
A red light | 
when displayed at a switch, a crossing, a junction, | 
bridge, or other place of danger, it almost universally 
means stop. In day-time, however, as has already 
been pointed out, disks and targets of every variety of | 
form and proportion are used at switches, and | 
the signals employed at bridges and _ crossings 
seem to have taxed the ingenuity of those who have 
designed them, in order to discover new forms and | 
methods of conveying one and the same meaning at | 
various places. Now, the singular feature is, that | 
while it is found to be entirely practicable to operate | 
a road at night with two or at most with three sig- | 
nals on nearly all lines, so many different kinds of 
signals are used in day-time. At night a red light al-| 
ways means danger and stop, and is usually the only | 
fixed signal which is used for that purpose. The ques- | 
tion might then be asked, why not employ some one | 
signal to be used for the same purpose in dap-tivee. | 
If one kind of target is then required at switches, a flag 
or ‘* banner” at signal stations, a ball or semaphore at 
crossings and something else at bridges, why is not 
the same diversity needed at night? If the one simple 
signal will at a time when all objects 
are obscured in darkness, it is hard to understand why 
an equally simple and definite one would not answer | 
just as well in day-time when at least some sources of | 
danger are visible. 

The messages which a person in charge of the track, 
whether signalman, switchman, bridge or crossing | 
tender, have are either, *‘Line clear, GO AHEAD,” ‘‘Line 
obstructed, STOP,” 


almost universally means danger, and | 


answer 


or that other ambiguous and conse- 
quently hazardous signal called ‘‘ Caution,” but which 
in reality, if the signalman should express its mean- 
ing clearly would be, ** You may go ahead, although I 
am not sure whether the line is clear or not ; therefore 
go cautiously, because to gat all is dangerous.” Each 
of these three signals is given at night by one and the | 
same means, that is, a white, red, green or blue light. | 
Of the the latter signal at all, 
there will perhaps always be a question, the answer 
to which will depend very much upon the number of 
the trains on the road, and their weight and speed. 
Such a signal necessarily contains the elements of 
dunger, and a system in which it is employed cannot | 
be absolutely perfect. Experience has clearly indi- 
cated that on a road with many trains running at a 
high rate of speed such a signal is dangerous. If it is 
excluded, there would then be but two signals em- 
ployed, which would mean ‘‘GO AHEAD” and ‘‘ Stop.” 
Now, why not adopt some one form of signal, which 
shall be used in day-time in all locations, as a red light 
is at night, to indicate ‘‘ Stop,” and another signal to | 
indicate ‘‘Go AHEAD.” If this were done, it would | 
at once simplify the whole system, and this simplicity 


wisdom of using 


| 
| would 
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diminish the _ liability 
failure to observe signals. 


of accident from 
If a system is employed, 
in which this, that and another signal all mean “Stop,” 
it is lacking in definiteness. If the engineer of a 
steamboat, who cannot see danger ahead butis gov- 
erned entirely by signals from the pilot, had two or 
three or half a dozen different bells, all of which meant 
“Stop,” under different circumstances, it is evident 
that it would often be confusing to him. The same 
principle, although perhaps to a less degree, applies 
when a variety of signals is used for the observance 
of a locomotive runner. 

If, then, some common danger signal should be used, 
the question will arise, what shall it be. Without in- 
tending to re-open the disputed question of color- 
blindness, there can be no doubt of the fact that there 


}are persons who cannot distinguish a red target or 


flag from a green one under certain conditions 
of light; and with the most sensitive 
power of recognizing colors, it is often difficult to tell 
the color of a disk or banner of a signal at a long dis- 
tance, or in certain conditions of the atmosphere, or 
with the sun in some one position in relation to the 
signal. Therefore, if a signal must be recognized by 
its color, it is always attended by an element of danger 
which would be entirely eliminated if its position in- 
dicated its meaning. It may be said that under any 
circumstances night signals must be recognized by 
their color. Although it would be possible to devise 
a system of signals by which the position and not the 
color of night lights would determine their meaning, 
yet, as at present employed, it is true that they must 
be recognized by their color. 


even 


But this is not nearly so 
difficult as it is to discern the color of an imperfectly 
illuminated target or a banner signal behind a glass 
with the sun shining on it at some angle so as to 
produce a reflection. In other words, there is less dan- 
ger of not recognizing a signal light by its color at 
night than there is with day-light signals. Even if 
there were not, if the position of day-light signals de- 
termine their meaning, one element of danger will be 
eliminated during more than half the time. But in 
any event, position and color may both be used in day 
signals, thus combining whatever elements of safety 


there may be in each. 


Attention has been called in these pages a number of 
times heretofore to what is considered the great supe- 
riority of semaphore signals to all other forms. By a 
semaphore signal is meant one which consists of a post, 
of any height suitable to its location, and one or more 
arms five or six feet long and one foot wide pivoted at 
one end to the post so that they can be raised at right 
angles to the latter or lowered to any inclination, or so 
that they will hang down alongside or behind the post. 
Examples of such signals, in which the whole construc- 
tion was designed with consummate skill by Messrs. 
Saxby & Farmer, the English signal engineers, were 
illustfated in the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 4, 1878. 

Perhaps as strong an argument as could be used in 
favor of semaphore signals is that 
most 


they have al- 
entirely displaced all other fixed signals in 
England. It that such a sig- 
nal will arrest the attention of a person approaching it 
quicker than any other form, partly for the reason that 
its position is analogous to the natural gesture of hold- 
ing out the right arm when a person wishes to arres 


is believed, too, 


| the attention or movements of another. 


There is no reason now for thinking or hoping that 
any movement, which is likely to accomplish the pur- 
pose, will be made for some years to come to adopt any 
uniform system of signals in this country, and in the 
absence of any authority to enforce its use, probably 
none ever will be adopted, unless it is brought about 
by the gradual introduction of some system which, by 
its superiority to all others, will thus commend itself 
to the managers of different lines, until it is so gen- 
erally employed as to induce all other lines to use it 
for that reason. The only hope, therefore, is to intro- 
duce the best form of signal, which, it is believed, 


is the semaphore. On the New York Central & 
Hudson River line, all the main-line switches are 


being equipped with two semaphore signals, one at a 
distance of 1,500 ft. from the switch, and the other a 
home signal in the same posture usually occupied by 
a switch target. The switch and the distance signal 
are each worked by a separate lever with a simple 


interlocking apparatus connected therewith, so that it 


is impossible to move the switch to connect with the 
turn-out without first raising the distance signal to 
indicate danger, nor is it then possible to lower the 
distance signal to indicate ‘‘ line clear” until after the 
switch is moved back to connect the main track. 

The object of this article is to direct the attention of 
railroad managers to the superiority of semaphore over 
all other forms of signals. There is not room here to 
speak of the advantages of interlocking signals, ex- 
cepting to say that the use of the simple contrivance 
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which is now being put down on the New York Central 
line would doubtless have prevented the late lamenta- 
ble accident at Jackson, and also the still later one on 
the Greenwood Lake Railroad near New York. 


RAILROAD MANSLAUGHTER. 


Until very recently, little disposition has been shown 
to enforce the penalties of manslaughter against 
managers of trains whose misconduct or neglect of 
duty leads to fatal casualties. Actions for damages 
have been numerous; criminal prosecutions have been 
very few, or very little known. Even the action for 
damages has been but lately allowed. Formerly a 
person injured, but surviving, could maintain suit 
against the responsible author of his injury; but if he 
died, the right to sue was considered as dying with 
him; his family had no redress. Statutes of compara- 
tively recent date have, however, relieved this defect 
in the law, in most of the states. Where they prevail 
the representatives of a person killed by railroad 
negligence may recover, within limits, damages for 
the loss his family sustain. This remedy is most ad- 
vantageous and just, as toward those who immediately 
lose by the death; but it fails, in important respects, to 
protect the public fully. The action for damages is 
not even aimed at the persons actually in fault, and if 
it nominally strike the directors, they suffer naught, 
but toss the missile along to the stockholders. The 
actual, ultimate effect of a verdict is to reduce dividends 
and thus mulct the stockholders, who were in no re- 
spect in fault, either for neglect of duty, or, except 
very indirectly, for employing unsuitable agents. 
Again, the action for damages is liable to be met by 
the defense that the passenger was also negligent. It is 
often frustrated by proof of this sort, which 1s a reason 
whi no award of damages should be made, but seems 
not to be a reason why the general public should not 
have the protection of some legal rebuke to every 
instance of culpable neglect of duty, causing loss of 
life. Hence, it is well that in recent instances of 
grossly negligent collisions, the criminal law has been 
invoked. In Massachusetts early inthe present year, 
a conductor of the Old Colony Railroad has been tried 
and convicted of manslaughter for his inexcusable 
omission to send a danger signal, as prescribed by the 
rules of the company. The consequence of his neglect 
was the collision at Wollaston, in which many lives 
were lost. It is understood that his case has been 
carried before the full bench of judges and is awaiting 
review. Inthe case of the very recent collision in 
New Jersey, a similar line of action is indicated; the 
managers of the train chiefly in fault for the disaster, 
have been indicted by the the grand jury, and will 
probably be put on trial very soon. 

Very few instances are known of prosecutions of 
this kind. One is remembered. It grew out of a 
casualty Newark, in 1865. The switch-tender 
neglected to adjust a switch, a train was thrown from 
the track, and a passenger killed. The switch-tender 
was convicted; and the court explained that the law 
does not require any positive act, or any mplicious 
intention, to render a person chargeable with man- 
slaughter; a culpable omission or gross neglect of duty 
is enough, if a death is caused. 

Abundant support is, however, found in decisions 
of English courts, for this view of the law, whether in 
application to railroads, or to other forms of dangerous 
machinery. Undoubtedly, in any attempt to apply 
them to instances arising in this country, regard 
must be had to the way in which the offense may be 
detined in the statute law of the particular state where 
the disaster occurs. There is an act of Congress, passed 
before the era of locomotives, which applies the law 
of manslaughter to persons in charge of steamboat 
boilers; but no national law exists as torailroads. But 
the general idea includes, as is well understood, causing 
death by culpable neglect or omission of any specific, 
known duty; and there is no good reason why railroad 
management should be excepted. 

Note, therefore, what has occurred in England. As 
long ago as 1848 there was a prosecution of a signal- 
man on the Great Western Railway. The charge 
showed that certain signals were provided, and de- 
finite rules given for using them, and that he was 
employed to give them, and ought to have signaled an 
obstruction of the line. He failed to do so, and pas- 
sengers were killed. The court ruled that this was a 
clear case of manslaughter. A similar instance arose 
in 1864 on the Southeastern Railway. There was need 
to take up and relay certain rails, While this work 
was in progress it was the duty of an inspector under 
general employment for such service to see that signals 
were stated along the line, to prevent any train 
approaching. By accident or inadvertence the in- 
Spector looked at the wrong page in the company’s 
book of time-tables, and thus was misled as to the hour 
when a train might be expected; and did not put out 
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the signals in season. Result: a train dashed unex- 
pectedly upon the broken spot in the track, was thrown | 
off, and eleven persons wererkilled. The inspector was 
convicted. His lawyers objected that if the flagman 
and engineer had kept faithful look-out, the casualty 
would have been averted notwithstanding his default; | 
but the judges said their neglect was no excuse for his. | 
It was enough that he had had a plain book of directions 
and had read it carelessly, and so had caused a fatal 
accident. 

It is worth observing, in behalf of employés, that, to 
expose them to this liability, the rule of duty must be 
plain and practicable, and the neglect unquestionable 
and gross. An error of judgment in honestly striving 
to carry out instructions which are of doubtful mean- 
ing will not expose an agent to this criminal liability. 
If the directions issued by the company are wrongly 
framed, the fault is with the directors or officers by 
whom they were made. On the Southwestern Rail- 
way trains were at one time arranged to 1un within 
five minutes of each other. There were ‘“ general 
rules” about signals to prevent collisions, but they 
were contradicted by * special rules ” on the same sub- 
ject. There was also a regulation that engines should 
never be run tender foremost; but no turn-table was 





provided by the company, on one branch, and when 
an enginver was returning from a trip over that, he | 
was obliged to run tender foremost. An engine thus 
running backward came in collision with a train, and | 
five persons were killed. The engine-driver and fire- 
man were tried, but the judge and jury allagreed that 
the fault did not lay with them, but with the direction, 
for running trains so near together, and prescribing 
contradictory and impracticable directions. 

Whether directors can be charged criminally for 
want of proper general arrangements and _ instructions 
does not appear to be settled. Probably making 
arrangements and giving directions which were in- 
judicious would not warrant accusation of man- 
slaughter ; but neglect to provide any would have a 
different aspect. 


The Great Western of Canada. 


The Great Western report is for the period from Feb, 
1 to July 31, and illustrates as no other report does the 








effect of the enormous east-bound through traffic done 
during those six months, almost entirely at extremely 
low rates. The effect, however, is not fully shown by a | 
comparison with the corresponding half-year of 1878, 
because the course of business then was almost precisely | 
parallel—an enormous traffic, with rates beginning very | 
low in February, and growing lower and lower nearly | 
till the end of July, only in 1879 the rates went lower in 

the latter part of the half-year than in 1878, The 

Great Western shows a reduction of 4.6 per cent, in| 
gross and of 8 per cent, in net earnings this year com 

pared with last, and as the interest charges and losses 
on leased lines have increased, the result is materially 
worse: in 1878, the fixed charges exceeded the net 
earnings by £1,731; in 1879 by £10,172. The 
amount of deficit not very great, and has | 
doubtless been more than made up by profits on the 
current half-year’s business. It is interesting, how- 
ever, as showing what the effect of the competition 
for east-bound traffic has been on a road whose traffic 
is chiefly through. But, as we have said, the com- 
parison of the results for the past two years does little 
toward this. We therefore look further back, and 
give the receipts, expenses and net earnings of this 
road for the corresponding half years (ending with 
July) for twelve years past, covering the most prosper- | 
ous as well as the least prosperous periods of its exist- | 


is 








| 
ence. These have been : | 
Half year ending 4 f | 
July 31. Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. | 
arcsec conve’ i eae £3) 6,649 £208,461 £148,188 | 
SRR ea 385,007 232,767 162,300 | 
DE icc veivvcbkes oud 408,899 251823 157,076 | 
Sa 458,800 268,275 190,615 
Tia )asecsee ~<pobeees 550,734 329,456 220,208 
BD 0. | cowsnccene Seas 619,839 417,009 202,740 
| Ee ee 553,257 425,038 127,054 
DNS costes sc0beed see 411,18 571,365 3U.822 | 
EL Bais cone cbeuewe wane 394,769 200,647 104,122 | 
1877. 370,514 275.716 94,798 | 
vidsccas onsubebeeep 383,460 291,107 92,293 | 
abs +000 nabetdesins 365.771 275, 806 84.875 


It should be borne in mind that the system owned | 
by the company has nearly doubled in length during 
the twelve years, and since 1873, when the gross earn- 
ings were greatest, it has increased from 438 to 486 
miles, so that the grossearnings per mile for the half- 
year have fallen from £1,415 to £753 per mile, and the | 
net earnings per mile have fallen since 1872 from £503 
to £175. We know nothing which showsso strikingly 
the great reduction in rates and especially in profits on 
the through traffic. For, except in passenger traffic. 
the through business of the Great Western in the last 
half-year was, doubtless, larger than in any previous 
corresponding half-year. The trouble has been not a 
want of business, but unprofitable rates, leaving this | 
road, with its larger mileage, with but 3814 per cent, of | 


| of the debt. 
| were themselves the first to propose that some sinking fund 
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the net earnings that it had in 1872. And the most dis- 
couraging fact of all, perhaps, is the continuousness of 
the decrease, Ever since it began, in 1874, every half- 
year has shown smaller gross earnings than the cor- 
responding half-) evr of the previous year. If we were 
to take this half of the year by itself we might conclude 
that there was no hope for the road—that it was fall- 
ing into a bottomless pit. But no correct idea of the 
financial condition of the property can be bad from 
the returns of this half-year, It is always the bad 
half-year, and it has been especially so in the last three 
years—in 1877 very light traffic and low rates ; in 1878, 
very heavy traftic and shamefully low rates; in 1879, 
still heavier traffic and still lower rates—rates that 
much of the time did not begin to pay expenses, But 
the second half of the year has been favorable in the 
last “wo of these years, and this year, doubtless, most 
of all; and taking these half-years (ending with Feb- 
ruary), the result is not wholly discouraging of late, 
as the figures below will show : 


Half-year ending Net 
with February Receipts. Expenses, carnings. 
os Se . £436,087 £509,567 £126,520 
Soa a 401,628 $13,715 7,913 
RES CRRA 467 237 317,004 149,633 
PRA pdt er ae Pe 387,205 255.704 131,501 


Thus the last half-year (ending July 31, 1879) shows 
351, per cent, less profits than the preceding half-year, 
when traffic was not much larger, but rates were bet- 
ter, So the first half of 1878 shows 38 per cent. less 
profits that the preceding half-year, though there was 
a very heavy traffic in the first half of 1878. 

What is encouraging is the possibility of the road’s 
making respectable profits over its fixed charges when- 
ever there is a good traftice and fair rates, as in the two 


| last fall halves. The good prospect of maintaining fair 


rates through the first of the year also, which we 
now have, makes _ it to expect that 
hereafter this road’s profits may be nearly as great 
in the first as in the last half of the year. It probably 
will profit: more, in proportion to its total profits, by 
the maintenance of through rates than any other 
railroad in America save the Canada Southern, for 
the reason that a larger proportion of its business is 
through freight. 


reasonable 


It, too, may profit more than most 
roads by the maintenance of passenger rates, because 
its through passenger traflic is exceptionally large. 

In this it mentioned that the 
President and two of the directors of this company 
have been for several days negotiating with the officers 


connection may be 


| of the Michigan Central, the Canada Southern and 


other companies concerning a division of traffic for a 
considerable period. We understand that at this time 
an arrangement has been practically agreed upon, 
though the contract 
of the 


may not vet be signed, 
provided for in_ it 
line over the two Canada lines the Wab- 
ash. The Great Western hitherto has not been 
able to get. traffic from the Wabash, but it has got a 
good deal of St. Louis and other southwestern business 
by way of the Michigan Central and Joliet, which, we 
believe, it did not divide with 
under the Scott award. 


One 


things is a freight 


and 


the Canada Southern 
The new arrangement, it ap- 
pears, is intended to cover the whole of the through 
traffic, and to make the interests of the two roads, so 
far as this traffic is concerned, absolutely identical, or 
at least prevent any danger of conflict; but as its terms 
are not yet fully known, and perhaps not even fully 
settled, we cannot vouch for this. We may be sure, 
however, that the Great Western has not got a chare of 
the Wabash traffic without giving something in returr, 
But this is one of the cases where both parties to the 
bargain may gain largely by it. 


The Future of the Pacific Railroads. 


Ina communication to The Nation, occasioned by some 
comments of that journal on the Supreme Court’s decision 
concerning the validity of the Thurman act, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, the Vice-President of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany, objects to the assumption that the Pacific railroad 
companies have ever denied the obligation of their dues to 
the government or have ever sought to evade the payment 
The roads, he says, were not in default, and 


| be created to meet their obligations to the government when 


they should become due, Because they object to a particular 
method of meeting those obligations prescribed by Congress, 


| which they believed to be injudicious and unjust to them, it 


should not be supposed that they did not intend to pay them 
at all. “ 

It must be said, however, that there were some dangers in 
allowing the corporations to continue their course, making 
such disposition as they pleased of their profits, and trusting 
solely to the then value of the property assecurity of the debt 
This 
debt, if not provided for in part beforehand, would amount 
to something like 45,000,000 for the Central Pacific and as 


which will be due in the latter part of this century. 


much for the Union Pacific at the time it became due, and it 


| would not be the first lien, but a second lien on the property 


the first-mortgage bonds of about 25,000,000 preceding 


them. Now it is by no means certain that thes roads will be 
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worth $70,000,000 apiece, or anything like it, twenty years 
from now. It would not be at all strange if at that time they 
could be replaced for $80,000 per mile ; but, however that 
may be, they will be certain to lose their command of their 
Pacific traffic long before that time. There will be at least 
two additional lines, and likely enough half a dozen, by that 
time. Very likely+-almost certainly, we should say--—local 
traftic will grow so that there will then be more traffic per 
read than the Pacific roads now have; but the trouble is 
that then,probably,the roads will have to compete with each 
other for traffic, as roads further east now do, and instead of 
wetting three cents per ton per mile on an average for carry- 


ing freight, they may be glad to get half that, which would | 


still be twice as much as some Eastern railroads have had to 
accept of late years. Instead of earning 7 per cent, on $100,- 
000 per mile, as they have done sometimes, they might not 
be able to earn that interest on more than $30,000 per mile, 
and then be as well off as a great many railroads in this 
country, which are thought very tolerable properties. 


We! 


| 
|so long that the foremost one lodged across the 
|}opening, and its forward end only was beneath 
| the water. 
| resistance thus offered was sufficient to stop it, though, even 
| as it was, no less than six persons lost their lives and a much 
larger number were more or less injured, Here all the pre- 
| cautions imposed by the Connecticut law were taken, and 
| served only to reveal the weak point in it. The accident 
| was due to the neglect of the corporation in not having the 
| draw and its system of signals interlocked in such a way 

that the movement of the one should automatically cause a 
| corresponding movement of the other; and this neglect in 
| high quarters made it possible for a careless employé to open 
| the draw on a particularly dark and foggy morning, while 
| he forgot at the same time to shift his signals.’ 


And in bis chapter on *‘ Interlocking,” Mr, Adams says: 


| safety as well us convenience—to the precaution of coming 
| to a stop. that, as an inducement to introduce an 
| fect scientific apparatus, it would be very desirable that 
| states like Massachusetts and Connecticut compelling the 
| stop should except from the operation of the law all draw 
| bridges or grade crossings at which suitable interlocking 
apparatus is provided.’ 


do not mean to say that so large a reduction of profits is | 
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At the rate at which the train was moving the | 


| 


** So superior 1s this apparatus in every respect—as regards | 


almost per- | Mo., 12 miles. 


4 
5 


| November 7, 1879 


sion is extended from Cherryvale, Kan., westward to Neode- 
sha, 14 miles. 

telleville & Eldorado,—Extended from Benton, Ill., west- 
ward to Duquoin, 18 miles. 

Kansas Pacific.—The track of the Solomon Branch is ex- 
tended from Delphos, Kan., north by west to Beloit, 24 
miles. 

Valley, of Ohio. 
22 miles. 

Bellaire & 
southwest to Jerusalem, 44 miles. 

Baltimore & Hanover.—Extended southward to Emory 
Grove, Md., 6 miles, completing the road. 

St. Joseph & Des Moines,—Extended northeast to Albany, 
Guage, 3 feet. 

Extended from Nunda, Minn., 
10 miles. 
miles of new railroad, making 2,859 


Extended northward into Cleveland, O., 
Southwestern, —Extended from Beallsville, O., 


Gauge, 8 feet. 


Minne apolis d: St. Louis. 
southwest to Lake Mills, [a., 

This is a tota] of 119'¢ 
miles thus far this year, against 1,7 
1878, 1,824 in 


24 miles reported for 


the cor responding period in 1877, 1,913 in 


probable, but it is possible ; and if it should occur, the roads | The Rise in Prices of Railroad Stocks. 1876, 1,080 in 1875, 1,524 in 1874, 3,130 in 1873, and 6,106 
might go to satisfy their first-mortgage bondholders, | in 1872 
Naturally, we should expect the present line across the} We copy from the American Exchange of Nov. 2, the) ,. . : Pn 
fur Nature oF Tak GrowtTH or TRUNK LINE TRAFFIC 


continent to remain permanently the great trunk line of a 
wide district on each side of it, and tle more so because of the 
unproductive character of a large part of that country. If 
it were all as fertile as Lowa, before the close of this century 
there would be parallel lines on each side of it within 30 


following tabular statement of the prices of stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange at the beginning and end of the 
month of October, and the advances during September, 
October and the two months: 

















was shown in a very interesting way in a table submitted by 
Mr. Blanchard in his evidence before the Assembly Investi- 
gating Committee. On the Erie it 
to 1878, while the total through freight traffic (tonnage mile- 


road, seems, from 1875 


age) increased .from 51.56 to 57.96 per cent. of the whole 





miles, and one of these, or of other parallel lines, might have e a tn 
! ‘ z : ge S26 | (coal not included), there was a decrease in the percentage 
a larger share of the through traffic and more branches = = ~ So e th : tel 1 11.98 to 9.81 hile tl 
v2 . Py ‘ : - = =~ “ ( rougu West- nn ron . cf vw, » while Mu 
than the Union and Central Pacific line. But the districts | F. a4 SR gst cine Ree _ ag p= 
; ‘ ; | - - hy through east-bound increased from 39.58 to 48.15 per ceut. 
which attract population are isolated, and they can get com- = = Se th hol 
; ; | : : =~ =e ewob > « 
munication with the world much easier through a branch of , ee ‘ T ss ‘ ‘‘ t f traffic (| il 
‘ . s : —_ . - aking > actua amounts ¢ ramic mnage mlieage) 
the existing line than by making one through to the Mis- | CanadaSouthern uot 7 87,906 | i ae) rd t al + fi “3 follow Rie: 
- Q paar We ~ ae og | W > ese percentages show, e figures are as follows: 
souri on the East or the Pacific on the West. So we find ao . i“, we 4 arene | Erg: sceste res pie. $ 8 D 1 p 
, * > page “me é i a hts . Bie. ne, or Dec, c 
already tv o lines running south from the Union Pacific into | Ghes. & Ohio 9% 133.4 55.249 | Through west 120,150,000 121,790,000 D. 1,640,000 1.3 
Colorado and one to the north to Montana and quite | Chic » St. Pauld 15l 151 ( 17 1 6,400 + he ya oa? ‘000 154°000;000 93,525,000 60.6 
: F : } Minn 4A , ) 7% 7% 26. ay 247, », 000 54,000, 01 93,.5°25,0) 10.6 
a little system to the south in Utah, besides several | Qnic, & North . | Coal °267'365.000  338/468,000 D. 71,103,000 26.6 
short lines further east; while there are several branches | ‘ szontees Nid9G 90 654 7% 14% 87,225 ; : : r= : v 
¥ ‘ v +. Mil. & St Tote .294.764.000 016,618,900 208,146,000 20.5 
of the Central Pacific in Nevada, to say nothing of its great | Paul 67 1 64 hs 11% 547.938 * a a ‘ re mm ecal i in th , 
r " , ‘7S " wae P ee 1s Wwe see 1a ere Was an actual decrease Im > 
system of feeders in California. All this makes it improba- Dela., Lack. & ; , : ’ : § 
~ eh > . . | Western 675 fat 21! 1214 Brg 980,280 | through traffic west-bound, while the through east-bound 
ble that this line will ever be crowded by parallel roads in | pejaware & Hud ; | to the on tant of rly one half, But 
| ‘ P . 0 ~ a=, | crease - enormous extent of nea one half, u 
such a way as to affect ordinary local traffic greatly. Buta) sen.. ot , Ie 4% oO ’ hpeopebagapiatee des gcd s bans : 5 ; ; 
; pn : : ~ | Hannibal & St what would seem most astonishing of all, if we did ot know 
line 200 miles away will compete successfully for what | 4t Gj 12! % 18! 177.637 | hk ie . . ss 
,: ¥ JO : 4 ka 4 8 (1,990 | the peculiar way in which way traffic is defined in this state 
promises to be the bulkiest product of the country through | Hannibal & st ; ' , ” 
, e Jo., pref 34 6034 r 12%4 19% 87.152 | ment,is the vast increase of 60 per cent. in“ way ” traffic ata 
which these roads ran—cattle; and the through traffic andj jfq "Cin. & La ti hen East industri i] sais! that 
; a 3 - ‘ . : ’ nn Eastern industries were generally prostrate. su 
the business of such important districts as that about Denver, | _ fayette. 7 10} dy 64 rappin se gre peter -# P 
; | Kansas Pacific 70 84%, 14% 15 2034 Mr. Blanchard’s testimony given with the statement ex 
are likely to be divided among several roads and may be much | Po yisyvilie & : ; 
’ 43.1 ’ ge bee de . . . ™ ; ‘ents pow .| pressly declared that all the lake business—the receipts from 
less profitable than now, even when they are several times as Nashville H23¢ 744 1333 8 21% 76,106 . : nad ; 
wth 5 | Lake Shore 7 101 6 6% 12% 461.478 | vessels and the deliveriés to them at Buffalo—were included 
* | meetin Rail 141 , 131 13.466 in the ‘*‘ way ” traftic. Now Lake Erie is the most important 
eeeee v4  ] 400 o 7 9 y 
Draw-bridge Accidents Metropolitan single connection of the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
’ , ° P . : 
cto sae A mee 110 IY J -A : ‘ai aaa Railroad. and the traffic done in connection with it for the 
inigiils ‘ ; Michigan Centr: " 3 0 6 2,1 
The occurrence of an accident at the Hackensack River on Mo ig OO r most part passes over the whole length of the road from 
the New York & Greenwood Lake Railroad by an engineer's Rie 5 204 28M Bs 64 1456 — Buffalo to New York. It can be considered ** local” only be 
. . . . . . : : q ‘Tis ¢ swe hth< Us r 5 w4 
running his train into an open draw-bridge, on which, it is | Nosh Chat 7 . : . cause it is a traffic for which the Erie does not depend upon 
reported, the regular signals were displayed, has led some =... Riess i) sty 13! 1% «21% 63.381 | any other railroad, but is practically independent, though it 
— _ ni Tae , , | New Jersey C ae 4 ; sae : 
newspapers to demand the extension to New Jersey of the tral ogee <4 GOL 77% 17% 10% 273% 535.443 |is in the highest degree competitive, as the railroad com 
Connecticut law requiring every train to come to a full stop Ms, ¥ c mi & , ' elite ‘oray | Detes for it, and it is rearly all done at through 
nan, stil oil vane : mre j udsor 2 1% ‘oO ot y 1.74 a - E> 
he fore ( rossing a draw-bridge, under all circumstances, In | New . York ii i 4 Oe | atom There can be no doubt but that the chief 
his just-published book, ‘Notes on Railroad Accidents,” | vated 121 131 10 1034 10,492 | part of the increase of the ‘ way” traffic consisted 
: : nares i i ‘ na rum |. ¥., L. EB. @ . : cy 
Mr. \dams traces the origin of this law to the terrible Nor- | * wo no 101 - O14 1054 2.970.072 | of lake business, so that the increase of the traffic of this 
walk accident in 1853, when 46 persons were killed and | a ‘ L. E. & . an aan om road was almost wholly iu traffic for which it competes and 
» | inj . wt be case . | -, pref. . NY) 65 x 2 20° 2,396 : 
some BO injured. Illustrating the subject further he in- | Northen Pacific oO a6 13 Gig 195, 114.804 | Which it carries at through rates, as has been the case gen 
stances the still more terrible accident on the Grand Trunk Northern Pacific ; Pa 1553.31! erally on the trunk lines, and pretty much all [astern rai! 
‘ ae . ; rae mt A . i) 60 i % 16 53,319 h maa ig ii ad 
en i864, at the Beloeil bridge, in which 86 persons were | (pret & Missis ; — , . roads until quite recently. This is further indicated by 
killed and hundreds injured—chiefly immigrants. But Mr. | genni “s “ 1934 | $4 7% 208,255 | the earnings from freight: for, while there was an increase 
_—— _ ae ialth tn the stop as a preventive, He unys: h & N or 246 44! 20 thy Wl 212.919 | Of 20's per cent. in freight traffic in the three years, there 
These terrible disasters were both due, not alone to the | St. L., Kan. C r was a decrease of 3 per cent. in freight earnings. The av 
cnrelessness of the two engine-drivers, but to the use ofa, & N-. pret 60 aol on } 1414 168, OR? : ' ; . ; * 0 R05 
crude and inadequate system of signals. It so happened, | St. lL. & 8. Fran erage rates on east-bound through freight fell from 0,805 to 
however, that the Legislature of Connecticut was unfor- | ater. 8. Fr 19h 7% 7h Wb $2,288 | 0.673 cent per ton per iwile, and notwithstanding an in- 
tunately in session at the time of the Norwalk disaster, and ge hae = 13 “ 11% 4% 16 >4.190 | crease of 46 per cent. in the amount of that traffic, the earn 
consequently the public panic and indignation took shape in | g¢_ 5. ”S Pran . , . . va Vem: Bene th teanened omie tanen alte 60 OGt G00 ti, 
a law compelling every train on the railroads of that state | cisco, Ist pref 16! 4 4% 6 \ 18% ann ihe Y é et aa 
to come to a dead stand-still before entering upon any bridge | St. L.. 1. M. & $3,972,000, or about 10 per cent 
in which there was a draw. Thislawisstill in force, and from | __ Southern 4:3 i014 5% 164 22 176,599 The decrease in coal on this road does not represent a ten 
time to time, as after the New Hamburg catastrophe, au un- | Union Pacific 8434 1g 6H 15314 194.446 | aoncy: 1878 was an exceptionally bad coal vear—a year 
reasoning clamor is raised for it in other states, In point of | Was 3) wn, 16 SA of 158,084 |". eal pe ae wrk sade 
fact it imposes a most absurd, unnecessary and annoying de- | batt ond Stoel hs es . * rae Be when the production was smaller than for many vears 
lay on travel, and rests upon the Connecticut statute book a| Western Union ‘ . is casts Zn ‘ 
curious illustration of what usually happens when legislators | Telegraph . 9414 10514 1034 Ye, 12854 $21,999 THe RAILROAD On, TRAFFIC seems finally doomed. Not 
undertake to incorporate running railroad regulations into | Pacific Mail Hols 3734 «8144. 108, «NH $30,110 | that there will not always be a vast traf—e in the distribu 
the statutes at large. Pa It is of a par with another law, which | Al! other stocks 1,319,077 | tion of re fined oil, which will tal ire of itself very well 
has for more than 25 years been in force in Connecticut's} ' oo “at repens - 
sister state of Massachusetts, compelling, in all cases | _— muaer $11.526.009 and probably command pretty od rates everywhere, 
where the tracks of different companies cross each | —_ “ee |\ but that the enormous — traffi in carrying crude 
other at a level, the trains of each company to stop | oil to the refining centres at Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
before reaching the crossing, and then to pass over it slowly. | : ‘ , ‘ i ‘4 AS ey 
The danger of collisions at crossings is undoubtedly much| More than half of these stocks—22 out of 41—never have and to the sea-ports whence oil is exported — will 
greater than that of going through open draws. “Precau- | paid dividends, or have not for many years. The advance in henceforth go mostly by pipe-lines. This has long 
pewry agains danger in each case are unquestionably proper, | price of the New York, Lake Erie & Western alone for the two | been indicated, and probably has had a good deal 
and they cannot be too perfect, but to have recourse to | - + r “ as the railroads naturally desired keer 
stopping either in the one case or the other simply reveals | MOMtbs was 70 per cent, on the common, Se er ee, On Te, 99 Se ee eee 
an utter ignorance of the great advance which has been | the preferred, amounting, for the whole amount outstanding, | this great traflic as long as possible. The completion of the 


made in railroad signals and the science of interlocking. In 
both these cases it is, indeed, entitled to just about the same 
degree of respect as would be a proposal to recur to pione»r 
engines as a means of preventing accidents to night trains. 
* * * Tt isa curions fact that neither at grade crossings 
nor at draws has the mere stopping of trains proved a sufli- 
cient protection. Several times in the experience of Massa- 
chusetts roads have those in charge of locomotives, after 





| to about $14,500,000 
| has made 70 per cent. on his money in the two months, the 


But while the holder of Erie common 


holder of Columbus, Chicago & Inuiana Central has made 
| 180 per cent. ; of Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La Fayette, 162 
| per cent.; of Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 100 per cent.: of 
Northern Pacific common, 118 per cent.; of St. Louis, Kan- 


Tidewater Pipe-Line afew months ago was, however, the 


irst practical step toward diverting this traffic from the 


railroads. Apparently, its effect so far has be 


the railroads to carry to the sea-board at unprofitable rates, 


n to compel 


apparently on the supposition that the pipe-line would get 


tired of the business at such rates, and agree to an advance 


stopping and while moving at a slow rate of speed, | Sas City & Northern common, 112 per cent. ; of St. Louis & | which would yield the railroads some profit. But the force 
— ae pons 8 pase — with their eyes open, and | San Francisco common, 125 per cent. People who hold such | of gravitation has worked in favor of the pipe-line, its work- 
afterward been wholly unable to give any satisfactory ex- | . pep A rar ay EN ere, mitten ert o expenses are insignifics tla the extremely , 
planation of their conduct. But the ine fliciency on ‘i. stuff as Ne w York Central have had to be contented with an | ing € xp nses are gee ant, and whilk ~~ extre me Ly low 
ping as a reliable means of prevention was especially illus- | advance of about 9 per cent. rates might not yield any profit on the investment in it, they 
trated in the case of an accident which occurred upon the | were likely, at least, to cover expenses. Then a few days 
Boston & Maine Rail tof : : 

ee road on the morning of the 21st of No- | Record of New Railroad Construction. ago it was announced that the Standard Oil Company itself 


vember, 1852, when the early local passenger train was run 


into the open draw of the bridge almost at the entrance to. 


the Boston station. It so hap 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 


would lay a pipeline from its refineries in Cleveland to the 
oil regions, thus cutting off an enormous traffic which has 





bostc I ned that the train mores at | : 
ocak ra yet —s just before going into the ridge, | of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 
and at ‘the time the accident occurred was moving ata St. Paul, Minneapolis d&} Manitoba.—The Branch Line is 


speed scarcely faster than a man could walk ; , 
locomot v> was entirely submerged, as the 50s met See extended from Tumuli, Minn., west by north, to St. Olof, 9 | Standard Company at the rates made to compete with the 
miles, | Tidewater Pipe-Line, probably recognizing that success in 


point is deep, and the onl» thing which probably saved the 
train was that the draw wis so narrow and the cars were St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company’s Kansas Divi-| that contest is hopeless. It has always seemed probable 


hitherto been carried over two or three railroads. And now 
it is said that the railroads refuse longer to carry for the 
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that the Standard Company would ‘sooner or later 
have a line of its own. One from the wells to Cleveland 
is more important to it than one to the sea-board, 
and, moreover, will serve as part of a line from Cleveland to 
the sea-board. jit may not be necessary, for the present, 
for it to construct a line to the sea-board, but that is what 


may be looked for eventually, we think. Meanwhile the | 


railroads will probably try to make something on the busi- 
nest while it jis left tothem. It has been enormous in bulk, 
sometimes quite profitable, and often quite the reverse. 
But probably no trunk line will suffer so much from the loss 
of the oil shipments to the sea-board as will some of the 
roads which carry from the oil regions to Cleveland. 


THE 'lesTIMONY OF Mk. G. R. BLANCHARD, Assistant to 
the President of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road, given before the Assembly Investigating Committee at 
its recent session in New York, wiil fill about 550 pages of 
the reports of the evidence—octavo pages about as large as 
those of most railroad companies’ reports. A very large por- 
tion of this evidence consists of statements of facts, either 
experiences of the witness in his career as a traific-manager, 
or statistics and other information which te has been able 
to command. of the facts respecting traffic and 
traflic management have been hard to getat. They are 
familiar to a comparatively small class of men, and are not 
much discussed by them publicly, so that this testimony of 
Mr. Blanchard’s a peculiar interest. [tis of such enor- 
mous bulk, however, that it is a great labor to go through 
with it; the 
duced to clearness and 


Many 


has 


of statement. We have 
waited for the verbatim reports bcfore attempting to make 
any presentation of this testimony, 


concision 


not so much because the 
not full enough, but to insure ac- 
omitting essential portions of the 
evidence, which often has to be done in the rapid and brief 
alsstracts made for the daily papers. 

isan abstract of considerably 
less than one-half of the whole testimony, The aim in it has 
been to give a concise statement of principal facts brought 
forward by Mr. Blanchard, with very little regard to bis 
language or the order of his statements or illustrations, and 
with very slight mention, and often none at all, of argu- 
ments made by him, Occupyiag probably not one-tenth of 
the space of the original, of course it cannot pretend to com- 
pleteness, but we believe that it will be found of *permanent 
value to all who study trattic questions, especially if they 
have no access * behind the scenes” in a railroad otiice. 


newspaper reports were 
curacy and avoid entire!;s 


What we publish this week 


THE KANSAS Paciric’s'!DEBT TO THE GOVERNMENT seents to 


have been considered not worth legislating about at the time | 


Congress passed the Thurman bill establishing the method of 
advanges to the Unicn and Central Pacific. It 
had so long failed to pay the interest of the prior liens that 


payvinent cf its 


perhaps it was supposed that the government’s claim never 
could be paid. But the greatly 
road for some time past, and especially the great apprecia 
tion in the prices of its stocks as well as its bonds, calls to 
mind the fact that the government advanced this company 
26,802,000, which debt is secured on 394 miles of the road 
from Kansas City west, and that at the end of June last there 
was a balance of $2,100,000 due it on account of interest paid 
on these bonds. This is a debt that will go on accumulating 
like the other Pacific railroad debts, and promises to amount, 
principal and interest together, to something like 412,000,- 
000 when if is due, near the close of thiscentury. When the 
road hecomes able to pay dividends, very likely 
will re juire it to do something to provide for paying this 
debt 
THE KOBBING 
be a peculiarly 


OF RAILROAD ‘TRAINS we had supposed to 
\merican industry. But an Italian railroad 
journal, the Monttore della Strade Ferrata, notes that in one 
of the last nights of September about a dozen rascals brought 
a train toa balt on the Sicilian railroal between Catania 
and Caltanisetta. By chance one of the cars was occupied 
by a detachment of soldiers going to relieve a garrison, and 
the catching sight of their arms, took to flight 
immediately. It was too dark to pursue them, but the soldiers 
sent a few bullets after them before the train went on its 


way. 


robbers, 


Water Kares have fluctuated somewhat during the 
week ending with Wednesday last. Lake rates are about 
half a cent lower, quotations generally being 7 cents for 
, cents for wheat from Chicago and Milwaukee 
to Buffalo, going as low as 6%; for corn in one or two cases. 
Canal rates have been steady at 8 cents for corn and 10 for 
New York. Ocean rates have ad 
vanced again, and were quoted Wednesday by steam from 
New York to Liverpool at 77d. to 8\¢d. 


corn and 7 


wheat from Buffalo to 


being chiefly for grain. 


Mailroad NBlews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 


General 


James River & Kanawha Canal, annual meeting at the 
office in Richmond, Va., Nov. 12 
Southern Minnesota, adjourned special meeting, in La | 

Cross, Wis... Nov 19, 
Railroad Conventions. | 


The next meeting of the Western Association of General | 
lassenger and Ticket Agents will be held at the Pacific | 
Hotel, St. Jose: b, Mo., on Tuesday, Nov. 11, at 11 o'clock | 
a.m. Members are earnestly requested to be present, as it 
is expected that several matters of importance, discussed at 
the recent meetings of the National and Central Associa 
tions, will be acted upon. 


form of examination seems not to have con- | 


imuproved earnings of the | 


Congress | 


per bushel for | 
grain, there being little change in other freights, the demand | 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

New York, Providence, & Boston, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Nov. 10. 

ennsylvania, 244 per cent., semi-annual, payable Noy. 2%, 

The company paid 2 per cent, last May, and 2 per cent. last 
| November, previous to which no dividend had been paid 
since May, 1877 
| Catawissa (leased to Philadelpvia & Reading), 3!¢ per 
| cent., semi-anuual, on the preferred stock, payable Nov. 1. 
| North Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 
| 119 per cent., quarterly, payable Nov. 27. 





|} Pullman Palace Car Co,, 2 ver cent., quarterly, payable, 


| Nov. 11, e° 
| Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
| Northwestern), 1 per cent., quarterly, payable Nov. 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, 3 per cent., semi-an 
| nual, on the preferred stock, payable Nov. 1. 
Concord, 5 per cent,, semi-annual, payable Noy, 1. 
Connecticut River, 4 per cent., semi-vunual, pevenie Jan. L. 
West Jersey, 2 por cent., payable Nov, 17. This is the 
first dividend since August, 1877. 


Mail Service Extensions. 
F Mail service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol 
OWS: 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids dad Northern.—Service ordered 

| over lowa City Division from Oasis, la., by Lowa City to 
| Riverside, 25.12 miles, from Noy. 17. 
St, Paul d& Sioux City.—Service ordered over Ft. Dodge 
| Branch trom Lake Crystal, Minn., by Garden City. Vernon 
| Centre and Winnebago City to Blue Earth City, 834.81 miles, 
| from Nov, 17. Also over Rock River Branch, from Luverne, 
| Minn., by Ash Creek and Rock Rapids to Doon, [a., 28,95 
miles, from Nov. 17. 


Foreclosure Sales, 
| The Atlantic & Gulf road was sold in Savannah, Ga., Nov. 
}4, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the United 
| States Circuit Court, and was bought for 8800,0C0 by H. B. 
Plants. The sale was made subject to prior mortgages 
amounting to 2,710,000 in all: it wipes out the stock and 
| about *'850,000 of the funded debt. It included tne whole 
| property of the company, the main line from Savannah to 
| Bainbridge, and the Junction, Florida and Albany branches, 
850 miles of road in all. 
| Somuch of the Chicago & Lake Huron,. Western Divis- 
jfon, as lays in Indiana, was sold in Indianapolis, Nov, 1 
under a decree of foreclosure granted by the United States 
Circuit Court, and bought for 8200,000 and the Receiver’s 
| debts, by a committee representing the bondholders and the 
| Grand ‘Trunk Company. The sale included the 58 miles of 
the old Peninsular road from Valparaiso, Ind,, to the Michi- 
| ganline ; the bonds especially secured on this portion of the 
line were “1,800,000 in amount. This sale, when confirmed 
| by the Court, will complete the transfer of the Chicago & 
| Lake Huron road to the new Northwestern Grand Trunk 
Company. 
| The Cincinnati, Wabash a& Michigan road was sotd at 
| Wabash, Ind., Nov. 5, and bought by J. H. Wade, of Cleve 
| Jand, O., for account of the bondhoiders, The road extends 
| from Goshen, Ind., to Anderson, 110 miles, and had a bonded 
| debt of $2,000,000. 

The Des Moines, Winterset d& Southwestern road was sold 
{in Des Moines, la., Oct, 28, under a decree of foreclosure 
| granted by the United States Circuit Court in L876, Bought 
for $620,299.35, for account of the lowa Southern & Mis 
souri Northern Company, which owns nearly all the Rock 
Island’s leased lines west of the Mississippi. The road ex 
tends from Somerset Junction, la., to Winterset, 26 miles, 
jand has always been worked by the Rock Island, 
| The Covington, Colunbus d& Black Hills road was sold re 





| cently under a decree of the United States Circuit Court, | 


|and bought for 864,000 by Mr. EK. F. Drake, President of the 
|) St. Paul & Sioux City Company, for account of that com- 
| pany. The road isof 8 ft. 6 in. gauge, and is completed 
from Covington, Neb., to Ponca, 26 miles. It is said that the 
purchaser will change it to standard gauge, and will extend 
| It westward, if local aid is offered. 
| The sale of the New York d& Oswego Midland road bas again 
| been postponed from Oct, 31 to Nov. 14, at Middietown, 
New York 


Ohio & Mississippi Mutual Aid 
ciation, 


annual meeting of this Association was held in 
id., Nov. 2, some 700 members being present. 
Several important changes were made in the constitution 
| and an additional trustee for each division chosen, It was 
| stated that the Association numbered about 1,000 members. 
|'The sum of $5,762.50 was paid out for disability and sick 
| benefits last year. 
| ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
Atchison, Minneapolis d: Saline Valley.—The directors of 
| this new company are; KR. M. Pomeroy, W. F. Downs, J. 
iJ. MeFallon, L. W. Borton, P. MeDonala, G. 
|W. H. Crump, David Turner, John Henry, J. P. Cummins, 
iD. D. Hoag, R. F. Bryant, G. M. Lutes. 


| Central lowa.—Mr. M, ©, Healion has been appointed 
| Auditor, pro tem., in place of Mr, N. McFetridge, resigned, 


& DBenesit Asso- 
! 

| ‘The second 
| Vincennes, It 


j 

| Cineinnati, Sandusky d Clereland,—At the annual meet- 
| ing in Sandusky, Oct. 15, the following directors, one-third 
| of the board, were chosen: J. D. Chamberlain, Sandusky, 
| O.; J. H. Thomas, Springfield, O.; George Wilshire, Cincin- 
|nati. The board re@lected John $8. Farlow, President ; N. 
W. Peirce, Vice-President ; J. L. Moore, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati,—This company has 
elected John 8. Farlow, President ; J. D. ¥Yarnsworth, Vice- 
President : J. L. Moore, Secretary and Treasurer. The road 
is leased to the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland. 


Danbury & Norwalk.—The directors have reélected Ros- 
well P. Flower, President ; James W. Hyatt, Vice-President; 
H. Williams, Secretary and Treasurer; L. W. Sandiforth, 
Superintendent. 


addressed to Charles Wheeler, Auditor, Denver, Col. ; remit- 
tances of balances made to and drafts for balances drawn 
on, C. B. Kountze, Treasurer, at the same place. 


Denver Union Depot Co.—This company has been organ 
ized with the following officers: President, W. 8. Cheesman; 
Vice-President, S. T. Smith: Secretary, D.C. Dodge: Treas- 
urer, G. W. Kassler. 

Grand Trunk.—Mr. J. A.§{ Moore is appointed Assistant 
General Freight Agent in charge of the Port Huron and 
Michigan District. 

Green Bay & Minnesota.—The following circular is dated 
Green Bay, Wis., Nov. 1: 

* Mr. Robert F. Nathan having resigned his position of 
Assistant General Passenger Agent of this road, Mr, Mun- 
son T, Case has been appointed Genera] Passenger Agent. 


H. Wilkes, | 


Denver, South Parl ad Pacific.—licket reports skould be | 


| land, Ohio 
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He will bave full charge of the Ticket and Passenger de- 
vartments. All correspondence in relation to passenger 
yusiness will he directed to him at Green Bay, Wisconsin.” 


Hannibal & St, Joseph.—At the annual meeting in Hanni- 
bal, Mo., Nov. 8, the following directors were chosen: H. H, 
Cook, Wm. Dowd, Jay Gould, Julius Hallgart-n, Horace 
Porter, Elihu Root, Russell Sage, New York: Enoch Pratt, 
Baltimore. Messrs. Gould, Root, Sage and Pratt are new di- 
rectors, succeeding 8S. P. Armour, M. P. Bush, Wm, M. 
Bliss, E. A. Buck and W. P. Leonard, there being one di- 
rector less than last year. 


Hanover Braneh.—At the annual meeting in Hanover, 
Mass., last week, the following directors were chosen: E. G. 
Perry, Albert Culver, Washington Read, Richmond J. Lane, 
L. C. Waterman. The board elected E. G. Perry President: 
Albert Culver, Treasurer; C. T. Phillips, Clerk. 


Higginsville, Holden. & Ft, Scott.—This company was re 
cently organized at H®lden, Mo., by the election of the fol- 
lowing directors: H. J. Higgins, H. 8S. Smith, J. Starkey. 
F. B, Hayes, 'T. J. Tygard, M. 8. Cowles, 8. A. Day, B. J. 
Waters, J. W. Heyman, M. B, Underwood, J. H. Parker, G. 
C, Wolf, A. Ritchey. The board organized by electing the 
following officers: President, H. J. Higgins, Higginsville, 
Mo.; Vice-President, J. Starkey, Holden, Mo.; Secretary, 
F. B. Hayes, Holden, Mo,; Treasurer, John G. Capetress, 
FL. Scott, Kansas, 


Iilinois Central,—Mr, Tomas Dorwin has been ap} 
Northwestern Passenger Agent, in place of M. 
transferred to ticket office at Central Depot, Chicago, 


wointed 
Jarron, 


fudiana, Bloomington d& Western,—Mr. Charles Thomp- 
son has been appointed Superintendent of Rolling Stock, in 
place of 11. L. Cooper, resigned, 

Mr. D. H, Sherman has been appointed Engineer and 
toad-Master, in place of George E. Howe, resigned, 


Jeffersonville, Madisen & Indianayolis.—Mr. H. B. 
Dering has been appointed General Passenger and ‘Ticket 
Agent, with office in Louisville, Ky., in place of A, Ander- 
son, resigned, The statement (taken from an Indianapolis 
paper) that Mr, I. Baldwin had been appointed to the posi- 
tion, was not correct. 


Louisville d& Nashville. —The tollowing circular from Gen- 
eral Manager F. de Funiak is dated Oct, 28: 

**Mr. Reuben Wells is hereby appointed Superintendent of 
Machinery of this line. Appointment to take effect Nov. 1, 
PrOrtinio, 

Mr. Wells has been Master Mechanic of the Jetfersonville, 
Madison & Indianapolis road for 26 years, He is well 
known to our readers as Vice-President of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association, and author of several very valuable re- 
ports on boiler construction made to that association, 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Levington.—Mr, J. H. Pearson 
has been * winted Road-Master, in place of R. Kogers, 
resigned, Mr Pearson has been in the service of the com- 
pany some time, and was recently in charge of construction 
of the leased Cnmberland & Ohio road, 


Massachuselts Centval.—At the annual meeting in Bostou 
last week the following directors were chosen: George 8. 


| Boutwell, Groton, Mass.: Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass. : 


Ginery Twichell, Brookline, Mass.: Oliver Ames, North 
Easton, Mass.: Francis Brigham, Hudson, Mass.; J. Edwin 


Smith, Worcester, Mass.: Lewis J. Dudley, Luke Lyman, 
Northampton, Masy.; Wm. A. Dickinson, Henry F, Hills, 
Amherst, Mass.: Franklin Bonney, Hadley, Mass.; Franklin 
Haven. J. G. Abbott. Amos W. Stetson. Silas Seymour, 
James W. Rollins, Boston. 


New York, Connecticut & Kastecn-—The directors of this 
new company are: Henry KR. Parrott, Andrew L. Winton, 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; George R, Cowles, Samuel KE. Olmstead, 
Norwalk, Coun,; Wm. T. Minor, Stamford, Conn, ; George 
lL. Clarke, N. W. Douglas, Providence, R. L.; Cornelius 
Sidell, New York 


Ohio d& Mississippi Mutual Aid db Benesit Association.—At 
the annual meeting in Vincennes, Ind., Nov, 2, the following 
officers were chosen: C, B. Cole, President; James M, Shears, 
Vice-President: Wm. Frye, Secretary; C, G. Cole, Treas 
urer. 

Olympia d& Tenino,—The officers of this company are : 
T. M. Reed, President; T, J. MeKenny, Vice-President ; 
ki. N. Ouimette, Secretary; Wim. Mitchell, Treasurer, Offices 
at Olympia, Washington Territory. 


Owensboro & Nashville, —The officers of this company, as 
reorganized in the interest of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, which now controls it, are; BE, W. Cole, Presi- 
dent; 'T, 8S. Anderson, Secretary and Treasurer; FE, Culver- 
house, Superintendent: E. F. Faleonnet, Engineer, Offices 
at Owensboro, Ky 


Pennsylvunia,—Mr, 
Freight 
office at 
signed, 

Mr. Win. J. Kose succeeds Mr. Ward as General Agent for 
the company’s fast local freight service, 


Wi. ©, Ward is appointed General 
Agent ef the Philadelphia & Erie Division, with 
Williamsport, Pa., in place of D, C, Hough, re 


o 
Philadelphia, Germantown & Norvistown,—At the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Nov. 3, the following managers 
were chosen for three years: Join A, Brown, Jr., Richard 
Dale, Lewis Elkin, H. C. Hart. The road kased to the 
Philadelphia & Reading. 


Is 


Providence d&& Worcester.—Superintendent W. KE. Cham- 
berlain issues the following circular ; 

“Mr. O. L. Smith having resigned the position of Master 
Car-Builder of this company, Mr. Albert Griggs will assume 
the duties of that office, on and after Oct, 28, 1879, in addi- 
tion to those of Master-Mechanic. His title wfl be Super- 
intendent of Locomotive and Car Department, with office 
at Providence, R.{I. All business pertaining to these depart- 
ments should be addressed as above, All employés in these 
departments will respect any orders giveu by him.” 


(Quincy, Missouri d& Pacific. —At a meeting held in West 
Quincy, Nov. 1, Messrs. Solon Humphrpys, A. L. Hopkins, 
George L. Dunlap, C. W. Ridgeley and Frank Ferris were 
chosen directors, to fill vacancies made by _ resignations. 
The new directors are all connected with the Wabash Com- 
pany. 

St. Louis db San Francisco,—The following circular from 
the office of the Vice-President is dated Oct. 28: 

“Mr. James Hanna having resigned the office of Auditor 
of this company, Mr. A. Douglas has been appointed Acting 
Auditor. All communications relating to that department 


| should be addressed to him.” 


St, Louis, Keokul: & Northwestern.--Mr, G. W. New 
comer has been appointed Car Accountant, in place of James 
C. McKee. Office at Keokuk, Lowa, 


Valley, of Ohio.—The officers of this road are: J. H 
Wade, President ; 8. T. Everett, Vice-President and Treas 
urer : ’, B. Porter, Secretary S. C. Baldwin. General 
Manager ; ©. B. Childs, Chief Engineer. Offices in Cleve 
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Wabash,—The following circular, from the office of the 


General Superintendent and Chief Engineer, is dated Oct. 
YR: | 


Mr, WJ. Hecker having resigned his position as Super- 
intendent of the Eel River Railroad, to take effect Nov. 1, 
187), from and after that date the Eel River Division will 
be operated as a part of the Eastern Division of this railway. 

* The following officers will assume charge of their re- 
spective ay eo on that division : K. H. Wade, Super- 
intendent, Port Wayne, Ind.; W.8. Lincoln, Resident En- 

ineer, Toledo, O.; Wm. Wilson, Master Mechanic, Fort 
Vayne, Ind. Employés in the respectiv: departments on 
th: Eel River road will obey their orders and be governed 
accordingly ” 


Western Maryland.—The new board has reélected J. M. 
Hood, President and General Mar r ; Alexander Rieman, 
Vice-President ; John 8. Harden, retary and Treasurer, 


York Springs & Dillsburg.—At the annual meeting held 
Oct. 21, A. K. Myers was chosen President, with the follow- 
ing directors: Jacob Grant, W. F. Bonner, A. B. Dill, Alera- 
ham Grove, L. W. Heikes, Jacob Leer, Abraham Trostle, 
Isaac B. Trostle, L. £. Wierman. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. F. 8. Van Alstyne, General Southern Agent for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Union Line, died in Colum- 
bus, O., Oct. 30, having been taken sick in that city a few 
days before, while on his way from New York to his home 
in Louisville. He was at one time connected with the Louis- 
ville & Neshville road, and was widely known. 





Mr. George KE, Howe, Engineer and Road-Master, and 
Mr. N. L. Cooper, Superintendent of Rolling Stock of 
the Indiana, reg & Western, have resigned their 
respective positions. Both have been on the road several 
years, 


—Mr. N. M. Holmes, Superintendent of Bridges of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road, was killed near Atchi- 


son, Kan., Oct. 26, the engineon which he was riding bav- 
ing jumped the track and upset, crushing him under it. 


Mr, James Hanna has resigned his position as Auditor of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Company, his resignation 
taking effect Nov. 1, 


Mr. Charles Hewitt, President of the Trenton Lron Com- 
pany, Vice-President of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Com- 
pany, and for many years a prominent iron manufac- 
turer, died at his residence in Trenton, N. J., Nov. 2. He 
was a brother of Hon, Abraham 8. Hewitt, of New York. 


Mr. 0. L. Smith has resigned his position as Master Car- 
Builder of the Providence & Worcester Railroad. 


Mr. it. Rogers, for many years Road Master of the |ou- 
isvi le, ( acinnati & Lexington, has resigned that position, 
ay! will go into the business of quarrying stone near Bed- 
ford, Indiana, 

lon. Garret) A, Hobart, Receiver of the New Jersey 
Midland road, was on Tuesday veélected to the New Jersey 
State Senate from Passaic County. Mr. Hobart has served 
one ter.o in the Senate and coaueal in the Assembly, where 
he was caosen Spaaker two years, His present retlection is 
empbvtic trioute tohis standiug and popularity, for he ran 
abead of his ticket and received the largest majority ever 
given to any can lidate in the district, 


The new board of directors of the Massachusetts Central, | lumber so far, if in boards 12 in. wide, would just about | Down Obio River. . 
is exceptionally strong in tmen prominent in Massachusetts | i 


politics, It includes George 8. Boutwell, ex-Governor, Con- 
gressman, Senator, aud Secretary of the Treasury ; Thomas 
Talbot, now Governor of the State ; Josiah G. Abbott, ex- 
Congressman, and last year candidate for Governor ; 
Uinery ‘Twichell, ex-Congressman ; Luke Lyman, holder of 
some county offices and long a political © boss” in western 
Massachusetts, and several others of local political note. 


Mr. Charles A. Moore, President and General Manager of | 


the Consolidated Safety Valve Company, of Boston, was 


married at Norwalk, O., Sept. 80, to Miss Minnie Campbell | 


of that place. The wedding was a very brilliant affair, at 
which a large number of guests were present. 

—Mr. 8. B. Burtch, Master Mechanic of the Burlington & 
Southwestern Railroad, died recently at his residence in Bur- 
lington, la. We are not informed of the exact date or of 
the cause of his death. 

Mr. D. C, Hough has resigned his position as General 
Freight Agent of the Philadelphia & Erie division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

—On Oct, 80, the last day of Mr. Reuben Wells’ service as 
Master Mechanie of the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indian- 
apolis road, the employés of the’ Jeffersonville shops gath- 
ered in a body at his office, where Mr. Howard fhomas, 
foreman of the paint shop, as spokesman, bade farewell to 
Mr. Wells in an address expressing the highest esteem and 
regard. Mr. Wells responded in appropriate terms, and the 
following resolutions, prepared by a committee, were pre- 
sented to him: 

** Whereas, Tt has been made known to us that Mr. Reu- 
ben Wells is about tosever his connection withthe Jefferson- 
ville. Madison & Indianapolis Railroad, of which he has 
for the past 26 years been the Master Mechanic, and that 
the termination of his long services in this position is 
noe oe ereem of entering upon another field of duty ; there- 

ore bel 

* Resolved, That this announcement has filled us with 
deep regret, for the reason that it terminates a long and in- 
timate personal and business association, which hal become 
all the more prized on account of its duration; but it is 
gratifying to find that the ties of friendship cemented there- 
by cannot be dissolved, that it is our privilege to bear testi- 
mony, as we now do, that our intercourse with Mr. Wells 
has always impressed us with his signal ability as a thor- 
oughly practical railway mechanic, and as possessing in an 
eminent degree that sterling integrity of character and uni- 


form courtesy and kindness of demeanor which will ever in- | 
| 


sure for hima cherished place in our hearts. 

‘*Our best wishes for his health, happiness aud prosperity 
wiil go with him to his new field of usefulness, well knowing, 
as we do, that his well-won reputation will preceed him; that 
in his new reiations his services will prove to be an acquisi- 
tion not easily overvalued.” 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





Chicago Shipments East. 


During the period that the tariff of Aug. 25 was in force, 
that is, the seven wesks ending Oct, 12, rates being 80 cents | 


on grain aud 35 on fourth-class from Chicago to New York, 
the shipments by the several roads were, in tons: 


Tons. P. c, of total, 
Michigan Contral. ..... .;\:isdaseise vasa 60,779.09 27.5 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...,. 55,864.83 25.3 
Pitisburs 1, Fort’ Wayne & Chieago.. 55,398.26 26.1 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.... 21,354.39 9.7 
Baltimore & Ohio,........ 06... 00008 eee 27,263.82 12.4 
Ni dk bin he GE4s e058 220,659.89 100.0 
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Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 














} Ten months ending Oct, 31: 
1870 1878 Inc. or Dee P.« 

St. Louis & San Fran 

cisco. - +++ -91,241,054 2987,270 1. $253,784 9 25.7 
St. Louis, tron Mt. & 

So.. x3 3,965,115 3,510,715 I. 454,400 12.9 

Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
At., Miss. & Ohio....$1,166,007 $1,198,143 D, $32,156 2.7 
Dakota Southern... 147,205 156,896 D. 9,691 6.2 

| Southern Minnesota. 421,771 490,875 D. 69,104 14.1 

Eight months ending Aug, 31: 
4 

/ Jabama Great South- 
ern...... $254 007 $220,797 I. $34,200 15.5 
Net earnings 34,056 42,157 D. 17,201 33.0 
Three months ending Sept, 30: 

Louisville, Cincinnati ; 
& Lexington $305,585 $275,556 1. $30,029 10.9 
Net earnings 130,753 103,429 I. 27,324 26.4 
Two months ending Sept. 30; 

Great Western $671,000 $670,000 1. $1,000 0.1 
Net earnings 221,900 209,100 I 12,800 6.1 
Mouth of August: 

Alabama Great South 
BER sctn eee seccccs $54,807 $51,850 1. $2,957 0 
Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co., leased 
lines : 457,732 428,167 I 29,565 7.0 
Net earnings 242,719 243,854 D. 1,135 0.5 
Month of September: 
At., Miss. & Ohio $177,342 I. $23,462 15.2 
At. & Great Western 429,285 a 89.136 262 
Dakota Southern 15,566 D. 1,865 10.7 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex 
ington 105,765 86.971 T. 18,794 21.6 
Net earnings 47,018 34,618 I 12,400 36.0 
New York & New Eng 
land 216,421 89,180 I, 127,241 142.7 
St. Louis & South -ast 
ern... eres 81,910 § 18,952 30.1 
Net earnings 40,585 4 18,032 79.8 
Southern Minnesota 67,244 I 32,706 «994.8 
Month of October ; 
St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Rweee $213,680 $123,852 I. $89,828 72.5 
St. Louis, trou Mt. & 
| - 713.260 583,893 I 120,217 22.1 
Union Pacific. . 1,543,580 1,269,805 I. 273,775 21.6 
Third week in October : 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe i $203,500 I. $91,245 81.2 

| Chieago & Alton, 161,605 I. 45,149 38.7 

| Minneapolis& St. Louis 12,916 I. 4,744 58. 

| Mo., Kansas & Texas 93,420 I 10,966 13.3 
Week ending Oct, 25: 

Grand Trunk.... $220,230 «$188,620 I. $41,601 16.8 
Chicago Lumber Traffic. 
Receipts and shipments of lumber and shingles for the ten 
months from Jan. 1 to Oct. 28, have been as follows : 

| _ Receipts : 1879. 1878 Increase. P. c. 

| Lumber, ft. 1,269,845,.208 977,267,642 202,577,651 30.0 

| Shingles, No 575,621,000 552,807,000 22,814,000 4.1 


Shipments : 
| Lumber, ft.. 
| Shingles, No 


611,942,731 
107,995,000 
The movement is the largest 


515,477,952 


101,142,000 


99,464,778 
6,853,000 


The receipts of 


18,7 
6.8 


on record. 


reach from the earth to the moon 


Southwestern Association Rates. 
| By Circular No, 14, from Commissioner Midgley, west 
| bound rates from Missouri River points were announced as 
| follows for Nov. 1, in cents: 


‘Yo Missouri River points from 


Miss. River 
Per 100 lbs.; points. Peoria. Chicago. Toledo. 
First-class 65 75 85 10% 
Second class 50 60 70 84 
| Third 35 40 45 36 
| Fourth 25 30 30 39 
Special 20 2 25 3 
Coke 15 2246 25 35 
Class A 25 3214 3714 50 
Class B.... 20 27% 30 40 
Class C 15 7k 20 30 
Lumber. . 15 ‘ 25 30 
Per barrel; 
Salt, cement and plaster HT) 50 60 65 
oo Serr 5D 90 105 145 
her ton of 2,240 Ibs.; 
Pig-iron and rails 300 350 400 600 
On locomotive and tenders $67.80 will be charged from 
Mississippi River points. 
Also Nov. 





1 the following east-bound rates went into 





| effect : | 
| - From Missouri River points to——--— 
Miss. River. 
| Perv 100 lbs.:; points, Chicago Milwaukee. Toledo, 
| First-class . 60 75 ar 115 
| Second-class... . 45 60 90 
| Third-class 30 45 iit 70 
| Fourth-class oaueeekies Tae 26he 29 40 
Wool, butier and eggs.... 42 50 ad er 
| OES es 28 BOG 3414 
Other grains 15 23 25) 2916 
Packed meats...... . .... 20 26% 20 34 
Fresh meats, in refrigera- 
tor-cars.... .. ee 46 45h, 
Fresh meats, in common 
REET EE : .. 28 41 4340 
Ores, scrap iron, ete.. 20 2646 sep seas 
Hay and hooppoles...... 15 20 oe 
Mill stuffs and corn meal. 20 25 31% 
Per car load; 
Live-stock, except hogs 
and sheep........ $50 $67.50 
BNE Cc ccceh'vave Vie ae 47.50 
| Sheep, in single deck cars. 3) 45 
Cheese..... ee 45 


Not less than 20,000 lbs. will constitute a car-load. 


Grain Movement. 
| For the week ending Oct. 25, receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years: 


| North- —Northwestern Shipmeuts.— 
} western P. c. Atlantic 
Year. receipts Total, By rail. by rail. receipts. 
| 1873 .....4,214,849 4,183,577 742,740 17.8 4,349,469 
| 1874.... .2,805 468 3,405,068 321,261 9.4 3,496,749 
1875 .....5,345,597 2,589,240 213,492 46.9 3,765,499 
1876 .4,495,985 3,910,976 1.359, L60 34.8 4,010,233 
1877 .3,708,064 3,215,675 661,309 20.6 6,374,999 
| 1878 4,417,060 3,498,848 891,528 25.5 5,637,689 
| 1879 7,564,008 4,283,729 1,387,767 32.4 17,571,863 


The movement has been affected by speculative move- 
| ments, which have kept the price too high to export, and 
| have, in some cases caused accumulations which it was dif- 
| fleult to store. Northwestern receipts were larger than in 
| the previous week, but the shipments have not been so small 
before since the middle of July. tlantic receipts are the 
‘smallest for four weeks, but were still very large, 


3) 
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| Of the receipts at Northwestern markets, 45.7 per cent. 
was at Chicago, 15.2 at Milwaukee, 11.6 at Toledo, 11 at 
St. Louis, 6.1 at Peoria,5.3 at Detroit, 2.7 at Duluth and 2.4 
per cent. at Cleveland. 
Of the receipts at Atlantic ports, 53 per cent. was at New 
York, 19.1 at Baltimore, 9.5 Philadelphia, 7.8 at Boston, 6.6 
} o Montreal, 3.6 at New Orleans and 0.4 per cent. at Port- 
and. 
For the week ending Nov. 4 (Tuesday) receipts and ship- 
| ments at Chicago and Milwaukee were, in bushels : 


Receipts. Shipments. 

Chicago ‘endih eet «sevens abate . 2,918,929 2,397,787 
Milwaukee.... 807,900 761,800 
Teh, ster tthskcles ‘ 3,726,829 3,159,587 


Bulfaio receipts were 1,748,510 bushels by lake and 531,- 
900 by rail; shipments, 2,476,158 bushels by canal and 
920,650 by rail. 

For the same week, ending Nov. 4, the preceding week and 
the corresponding week last year receipts at the four leading 
| Atlantic ports were, in bushels: 


Week ending- 
Nov. 4, 1879 


Oct. 28, 1879. 





Nov. 5, 1878. 


| New York.. .3, 894,132 3.976.652 3,808,267 
| Baltimore... ... 942,236 1,008,925 693,408 
Philadelphia.... 466,900 737,250 740,360 
Boston..... 440,719 510,195 250,621 


The four ports. ..5,743,987 6,233,022 5,592,596 
All the ports show a decrease from the preceding week, 
and all but Philadelphia a gain over last year. New York 
receipts for the week were 67.8 per cent. of the total, against 
| 63.8 per cent. the preceding week, and 68,1 per cent, the cor- 
| responding week lust year. Of the New York receipts for 
the week 994,326 bushels—25.5 per cent.—were by rail. 
Baltimore grain receipts in October were as follows: 





| 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dee, P.e 
| Flour, barrels 124,337 144,868 D. 0,531 14,2 
| Wheat, bushels......5,602,173 2,629,731 I. 2,972,449 113.0 
revere 498,918 I, 699,7€8 140.3 
| Other grain.......... 170,749 147,402 I. 23,347 15.8 
' - - — = — —— 
Total grain....... 6,971,608 3,276,051 I 3,695,557 112.8 
Total, flour re- 

duced to wheat,7,593,293 4,000,391 I. 3,592,902 89.8 


For the ten months ending Oct. 31 the receipts were as fol- 


| 
| lows, flour reduced to wheat in the totals: 
| 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Flour, barrels...... 1,068,343 1,148,181 D. 79.838 7.0 
| Grain, bushels....52,414,643 35,018,733 L 17,305,910 49.7 
Total, bushels .57,756,358 40,759,638 1. 16,996,720 41.7 


October exports were 32,267 barrels and 14,727 sacks of 
flour, and 5,662,381 bushels of grain. 
Petroleum Movement, 


The product in August last was 1,869,052 barrels, and in 
| September 1,856,070, being an increase of ‘42 per cent. 


| 





| nearly this year, in both months. The shipments in barrels, 
to different markets for the two months were : 

ao 1, — -—1879,— 
| Bbls. P.c. Bbls. P.c. 
| New York,.......... :....1,591,698 46.3 1,289,488 41.7 
| Philadelphia.... ......000- 365,977 10.7 172,113 5.6 
| Baltimore. . 122,806 3.6 79,737 22.6 
RR err eee 90,674 2.7 93,135 3.0 
Cleveland. 610,593 17.7 753,785 24.4 
Pittsburgh 492,426 14.3 596,185 19.3 
20,617 0.6 17.708 0.6 
Local points. . 140,568 4.1 87,615 2.8 
Total 3,435,359 100.0 3,089,866 100.0 


Nothing seems to check the growth of the traffic. The in 
| crease of production for the two months has been nearly 42 
| per cent,, and this increase in shipments 11 per cent. The 
|exports to date this year have increased about 1814 per 
!cent. The price continues very low, but not so low as it has 
been often, being about 90 cents per barrel at Parker’s, 
against 69 or 70, for which a good deal has been sold this 
year. The difference between the prices of crude in the oil 
regions and in New York is now almost 66 cents a barrel, 
which will represent all the charges for yardage and hand 
ling, and merchants’ profits, as well as transportation. The 
| announcement that the Standard Oil Company is about to 
| lay a pipe line from the oil regions to Cleveland may be re- 
| garded as significant. The shipments of crude to Cleveland 
have been enormous for many years, and have supplied a 
| large part of the traffic of more than one railroad entering 
| Cleveland. 
Chicago Shipments. 
| During the week ending Oct. 25, the shipments eastward 
| to points on the trunk lines from Chicago by the different 
| routes were as follows, in tons: 


P. c. of 
Tons. total. 
Michigan Central. 12.461 27.8 
| Lake Shore.... ....... 11,392 25.4 
| Fort Wayne........ 10,269 23.1 
| Pan Handle.... ...: 4.960 11.0 
| Baltimore & Ohio.... . 5,706 12.7 
Os sctinads Venta es <s)-d08)chmradd.canesase ..44, 888 160.0 


| The total is an increase of 1,747 tons, or nearly 4 per cent. 
over the business of the previous week, and is the largest of 
the year. 
Lumber Rates. 
in accordance with the agreement made last spring to 


'| have two east-bound lumber rates yearly, the following 


| tariff went into effect on shipments from Chicago Nov. 1, in 
| cents per 100 Ibs. : 
. 


oO 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh.............. 


| Baltimore and Washington 

| Philadelphia. ..... I Ore 
New York and stations between New Yor' ‘ 

| Boston, Portland, Providence, Bridgeport and New Haven... 38 





Cotton. 


Receipts of sea-board cotton for the two months of the 
crop year ending with October are reported as follows by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, in bales: 
| Year. 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876, 1875. 
| Bales 1,222,135 1,005,355 732,374 1,009,547 915,744 
| Thus the receipts this year have been 21!¢ per cent 
| greater than last year and 21 per cent. greater than any 

other year of the five. 
| For the same two months the exports have been 589,606 
| bales, against 432,842 last year, showing an increase of 


| 156,764 bales, or 36 per cent. 
Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 25 are reported as 
| follows: 
| 1879. 1878. Increase. P.c. 
| Anthracite ....... 595,709 486,448 109,261 22.5 
Semi-bituminous ...... 89,481 77,118 12,365 16.0 
| Bituminous, Pennsylvania. 43.194 37,552 5,642 150 


| Coke, Pennsylv. ; ie 
| The attempt to raise prices of anthracite has been success- 
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ful, all the companies uniting in a considerable increase. It 
is magermond that a further increase will be made next 
month. 

Coal shipments from Pictou, Nova Scotia, for the ten 
months ending Oct, 28 were: 1879, 185,672; 1878, 124,089; 
increase, 61,583 tons, or 49.6 per cent. 

Cincinnati coal receipts for the year ending Sept. 30 are 
reported as follows, in bushels: 









1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dec, P.c. 
Pittsburgh . .. 20,769,027 26,743,055 D. 5,974,028 21.5 
Ohio River .. 4,068.254 3,288,008 L 780,444 23.7 
Kanawha. . . 6,134,039 6,386,623 D. 252,584 39.5 
Muskingum Valley.... 85,500 118,583 D. 33, 28.1 
Hocking Valley........ 800,000 1,039,775 D. 239,776 13.1 
CII, c 03 cccccce cous Ge 380,768 D. 47,219 12.5 
Anthracite... ....2: ses. 768,750 439,350 329,400 74.9 


Secattering............. 1,251,350 496,067 755,283 15.2 
Total......... . 34,210,667 38,892,229 D. 4,682,562 12.0 


Scattering receipts are chiefly Ohio coal by rail. The 
bushel is from 76 to 80 lbs., so that the total receipts were in 
tons, 1,368,427 last year, and 1,555,689 tons the preceding 
year. 








Boston Ice Freights. 

The railroads running into Boston have agreed to reduce 
the rates on ice hanled into that city for shipment by sea. 
Thisaction was made necessary by a diversion of part of the 
very considerable export trade in ice from m to Maine 
where a good deal of ice is now cut on the rivers and stored 
at points where it can be loaded directly on vessels without 
any intermediate railroad haul. 


Oil Transportation. 


dianapolis road. They are also building several engines for 
the Columbus & Sunday Creek Valley road. 

The salesroom of the Boston Car-Spring Co. has been re- 
moved to No, 60 Federal street, Boston. The company’s 
factory is in Terrace street, Boston Highlands. 

The es Patent Brake Co., at Watertown, N. Y., in one 
day recently received orders for 179 of their brakes, the 
me orders ever taken in one day. 

he Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, late] 
pny oe five heavy narrow-gauge engines to the Denver 
Rio Grande. They have just received from the Philadelphia 
& Reading Company orders for 16 consolidation and four 
ten-wheel freight engines, all to have the Wooten fire-box 
for burning coal dust. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops at Spring- 
field, Mass., are building a new locomotive with 17-by-22 in. 
cylinders and 5-ft.-3-in. drivers. The steam ports are 16 by 
1 in. ; the valves have } in. ontside lap and 38-16 in. inside 
lap. and the throw of the eccentricsis 5in. The boiler has 
170 flues 2 in. diameter and 11 ft. 7 in, long; the outside shell 
is of best Bay State flange iron, and the fire-box of steel. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co. is building 250 coal cars, 
to carry 15 tons each, for the Columbus & Hocking Valley 


A shipment of passenger cars by the Wason Manufactur- 
ing Company, noted last week, was to the Lake Erie & 
Western’ not to the New York, Lake Erie & Western, as 
then stated. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Iron Age’s yoy statement of the condition of the 
blast furnaces of the United States on Oct. 1 is as follows : 


Out of Not 





A dispatch from Bradford, Pa., Nov. 5, says : ‘‘ It is stated In blast. blast. reported. Total. 
here, on the best authority, that the New York Central and | Charcoal... ..... 0... ....s0000 o7 159 3 250 
Lake Shore railroads, have refused, since Nov. 1, to carry oo coke. % a 4 4 jay 
oil for the Standard Oil Company at the ruinously low rates | “DUOTACHE: +--+ 2. sere ee creer ees Whe singin ese 
contracted for in June last, when the Tidewater Pipe Line mer. hei |e 387 7 691 


was opened. With the expectation of freezing out the 
Tidewater Company, the freight from the Bradford oii-field to 
New York was fixed at 20 cents per barrel, 5 of which was 
allowed to the United Pipe Linentoraiian . The Tidewater 
Line has shown no signs of giving up, and that fact, in con- 
nection with the disclosures before the Hepburn investiga- 


ting committee, decided the railroads to terminate the con- 


tract with the Standard. All oil loaded by Svandard and 
Bostwick since Oct. 81 has been placed on side tracks. The 


refusal of the Lake Shore to continue the contracts forced 
the Standard Company to undertake the construction of a 


five-inch pipe line from the lower oil-field of Butler County 
to Cleveland, the contract for which was let last Wednes- 
day.” 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Passengers’ Baggage. 


337 347 
Total weekly capacity ... 71,390 49,410 <- jake 

As usual, the figures indicate that it is the older and 
smaller furnaces which are out of blast. 

Worley Furnace, in Dickson County, Tenn., has been 
leased to J. C. & Leslie Warner, who will repair it and start 
it up as svon as possible. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is making light iron rails for 
the Dayten & Southeastern road. 

The rolling mill at Chickies, Pa., is running full double 


rn, 

The Pembroke Tron Co. is running its rolling mill at Pem- 
broke, Me., single turn. 

The Pittsburgh Bolt Works have been sold and a new com- 
pany will be organized by the purchasers. 

Arrangements are being made by the bondholders of the 
old Superior [ron Co.,, to form a new company to operate the 
works of that company, which are now idle, except the rail 
mill which is leased to A. Kloman, The Manchester Iron & 


A dispatch from Va. Nov. 8, says: ‘In the Su-| Steel Co. is to be the name of the new concern. 


preme Court to day Judge 


arlan delivered the opinion of 


The Shenango Iron Works, at New Castle, Pa., have been 


the Court in the case of the New York Central & Hudson | leased to parties who will start up both the furnaces and the 
River Railroad Company versus the Countess Olga de Mal- | rolling mill. 


uta Tivaloff. The case came up ona writ of error froma 


The rolling mill and furnace at Warren, 0., have been 


judgment in the Circuit Court of New York against the rail-| leased to parties from Youngstown, who are preparing to 


road company in an action to recover the value of certain 
laces alleged to have been taken from the Countess’s trunks 
while she was a passenger over the company’s road. The 
countess is a Russian noblewoman and was traveling for 
pleasure. Her laces were valued at $75,000, Justice Harlan 
said it was argued by counsel for the railroad company that 
the failure of the Countess to inform the company’s agents 
when she gave them her trunks of their value and of the ex- 
traordinary nature of their contents was in itself an act of 
bad faith and a fraud upon the carrier which should prevent 
any recovery inthis action. In the opinion of the Court it 
was undoubtedly competent for a carrier of passengers, by 


start up both of them. 
The Waren Foundry, in Phillipsburg, N. J., is running 
full time with a large force, and many orders on hand. 
Oxford Furnace, in Warren County, N. J., is in blast. 
Nearly all the iron mines m Northern New Jersey are at 
work 


Bridge Notes 

The Detroit Bridge & lron Works have the following 
bridge orders on hand: Eight spans for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; ten spans for the Detroit, Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee; four spans for the Lake Shore & Michigan 


specific regulations distinctly brought to the knowledge of | Southern: six spans for the Wabash; fourspans for the Fort 


the passengers, to protect itself against liability as an insurer 
for baggage exceeding a fixed amount in value, except upon 


Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnnti; one span for the Saginaw & 
Mount Pleasant; three spans for the Michigan Central; five 


the payment of additional compensation proportioned to | spans for the Illinois Central; one span for the Logansport, 


the risk; and in order that such regulations may be made 
practically effective the carrier may rightly require infor 
mation from the passenger as to the value of the baggage. If 
the value thus disclosed exceed that which the passenger could 
reasonably ask to have transported without extra compensa- 
tion, the carrier may make such additional charge as the risk 


Crawfordsville & Southwestern. 

Clark, Reeves & Co., at Phoenixville, Pa., have contracted 
for an iron bridge of three spans 140 ft. each, for the Ver 
mont Central Railroad, at Waterbury, Vt.: for a single 
track iron bridge 250 ft. in length over the Jacques Cartier 
River, near Quebec, for the Quebec & Lake St. John Rail- 


justifies. It is also undoubtedly true that the carrier may be | road; for 500 tons of bridges for the Great Western Rail- 


discharged from all responsibility as insurer, if the passen- 
ger, by any device or artifice, puts off inquiry as to the 
value of his baggage and thereby imposes upon the carrier 
responsibility beyond that which he was bound to assume, 
In the absence, however, of legislation limiting the responsi- 
bility of carriers for the baggage of passengers, in the ab- 
sence of reasonable regulations upon: the subject by the car- 
rier of which the passenger has knowledge, and in the ab- 
sence of all inquiry of the passenger as to the value of the 
articles carried, the Court cannot, as a mere matter of law, 
declare, as it was in effect requested in this case to do, that 
the failure of the passenger to disclose the value of his bag- 
gage is in itself a fraud upon the carrier which defeats any 
right of recovery. It is safe to say that by general law, in 
the absence of special regulations by the carrier, a passenger 
has the right to carry without extra compensation such arti- 
cles adapted to his personal use as his necessities, comfort, 
convenience or gratification may suggest. To the extent 
that such articles exceed in quantity and value such as are 
ordinarily carried by passengers of like station, to that ex- 
tent they are not baggage for which the carrier, by general 


way of Canada, and have received orders to go ahead and 
deliver 15,000 tors of fabriéated iron for the Second avenue 
extension of the New York Elevated Railroad, between 
Sixty-ninth street and Harlem. 


Prices of Rails. 


Steel rails are firm at $54 to $56 per ton at mills, with 
more orders offering than the mills can take. 

Iron rails are more active, with increasing inquiry. Quo- 
tations are $49 to $52 per ton at mill, with the mills gene- 
rally fuil of orders. purchase of a considerable lot of 
4 foreign rails is reported at a price amounting to $47.80 per 

ton delivered at Pensacola, Fla., on cars on the wharf. 

Old iron rails are quoted at $31 to $32, with a good many 
now offered, and the market dull. 

Train Accident Report—A Correction. 

A correspondent informs us that an account given in the 
September train-accident report of a collision on the Boston 
& Albany near Washington, Mass., was incorrect. The 
train broke into three parts as described, and was stopped 


law, is responsible as insurer, This Court holds, in view of | much as described, but the pusher had left it and it was go- 


the whole scope and bearing of the charge of the Court be- 
low, that noerror was committed to the prejudice of the 
company or of which it can complain. The judgment of 
the lower court was therefore affirmed. 

** Justices Field, Miller and Strong dissented from Justice 
Harlan’s opinion, on the ground that 275 yards of lace, 
claimed by the owner to be worth $75,000 and found by the 
jery to be of the value of $10,000, cannot as a matter of 
aw be properly considered as baggage of a passenger for 
which the railroad company, in the absence of any special 
agreement, should be held liable. Mr. Justice Field deliv- 
ered the dissenting opinion.” 


THE SCRAP HEAP. - 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Wakefield Rattan Co., of Boston, has just received 
an order for the seats for 50 new cars now building for the 
New York Elevated road. 

Josiah M. Clark, at Howeil, Mich., is filling an order for 
hand cars for the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula road. 
He has also several orders for warehouse and platform 
trucks from different parties in Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee 
and other places. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Car Works have just taken an order 
‘ta build 500 box cars for the New York Central & Hudson 
River road. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., have 
an order for five — freight engines, with 17-by-24-in. 
cylinders,“for the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & In- 





ing down the grade at the time. The engineer used the 
steam so as finally to stop the train and mitigate the damage 
as much as possible, as was stated in our report, but it was 
the engineer of the train engine and not of a pusher, Our 
correspondent adds that the company presented the engineer 
and one of the brakemen with an extra month’s pay as a re- 
ward for their coolness and good judgment. 


Fire-Breaks. 


Railroads have unexpected uses sometimes. The other day 
a town in Minnesota was saved from destruction by a prairie 
fire by the road-bed of the Southern Minnesota, just graded 
past the town, which served as a fire-break. 

They have powerful brakemen on the Reading road. One 
of them was fined two days’ pay this week “ for knocking 
a car off the track and running it into the station-house.”— 
North American. ‘ : 

And now our exchanges are beginning to tell big stories 
about long trains again. They have got up to 103 cars and 
two engines at latest accounts, but it will be 130 cars and 
three engines at least before another week. ; 

Some suburban commuters think their tickets entitle them 
to take three parcels, a basket, a valise and a big dog into 
the passenger car, and the bare mention of extra baggage 
sets them off worse than a red rag does a mad bull. 

The Plague of Railroads. 

The story seems to be the same the world over: the rail- 
road is lauded to the skies until it is built, and then it is 
abused forever after. A leading German journal, the Na- 
tional Zeitung, says, in an article on the fiftieth anniversary 








of the Rainhill trial: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that infinitely 
more paper and ink have been expended in complaining of 
the railroads than in celebrating them. Let one run through 
the reports of the chambers of commerce and other associa- 
tions. Complaints, nothing but complaints! Bitter com- 
plaints of too high rates, of slowness, of irregularity in trans- 
ole of injury on account of competitive struggles. 

e who should obtain his knowledge of our progress chiefly 
froin this literature, would inevitably arrive at the conclu- 
sion that in Germany and generally throughout the inhab- 
ited world up to the year 1829 the art of transporting freight 
cheaply, quickly, and safely to general satisfaction, had been 
preserved, but that after that time this art had been lost, 
and the previously existing excellent transportation enter- 
— had been succeeded by a wretched makeshift, the rail- 
roads, 

‘* Sums have been invested in railroads which, if they had 
been named 50 years ago, would have made one giddy. And 

et there is a constant demand for the extension of the ex- 
sting system. Not yet has the art died out of making u 
estimates of profits for railroads that are to be built in which 
it is clearly shown that a railroad on a certain route, in case 
it 1s built, will transform the adjoining country into a para- 
dise. And as soon as the railroad is in operation, in place of 
these excessive hopes comes the complaint that all well 
founded wishes have been deceived. 

‘*When a railroad is newly opened, there are few who re- 
joice that in future they can make in four hours the journey 
that hitherto has cost them twelve hours of time; on the 
contrary there is growling at the slow train, and a demand 
for an express train which will make the trip in two hours. 
The landowner who is enabled to load his grain within two- 
hundred paces of his barn for the nearest market town, no 
longer remembers how high his transportation expenses used 
to be ten years ago, when he had to haul it some twenty 
miles with his own horses, but he spies around anxiously to 
see if there is anywhere else a railroad whose rates are 
lower. Just as soon as the usual toast has been answered at 
the festival over the newly opened railroad, one may depend 
upon if that the last word fof friendship and good will has 
fallen that it can count upon during its existence.” 

A Strange Passenger. 

One morning this week, when an eastward-bound freight 
on the Erie came up to the depot at this place, running fast 
ahead of No. 8, a large white-faced heifer stood right up on 
the pilot of the engine, As the train halted she rolled off on 
one side, when it was found that two of her legs were broken, 
The cow-catcher of the locomotive had caught the heifer up 
at the crossing above, and brought her in as described. It 
was necessary to kill the poor creature to put her out of her 
misery.—Olean (N. Y.) Times. 

Attempt at Train-Wrecking. 

On last Saturday night the up passenger train for Shamokin 
met with an accident which might have ended disastrously 
had the train been running at a higher rate of speed. A 
short distance above the Patterson station is a siding known 
as the Big Creek siding. Some malicious person, either 
through pure deviltry or else for the purpose of revenge, 
had imbedded a coupling-pin in the frog at this station, 
doubtless with the intention of throwing the train from the 
track, After striking the casting the train was promptly 
brought to a standstill and the obstruction removed. The 
only damage the engine sustained was the breaking of the 
flange. Lieut. Moyer, of the Coal and Iron police, has the 
case in hand and is working it up.—Voltsville (Pa.) Miners’ 
Journal, Oct, 28. 


Duty on Old Iron Rails. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company recently ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of the Treasury from an assessment 
of duty levied by the Collector of Customs at Baltimore, at 
the rate of 70 cents per hundred pounds, on certain old iron 
rails imported per steamship Germania. The appellants 
claimed that the rails in question were fit only for remanu- 
facture, and should be classified as wrought scrap iron, at a 
duty of 38 per ton. 

After a general review of the subject, Assistant Secretary 
French, in his opinion, says: ‘This department has to state 
that the general fitness for usc, other than the remanufac- 
ture, of old rails imported into the United States, is not to be 
determined by the mere possibility of such use, because it no 
doubt would be possible, by adapting new fish-plates, to use 
without remanufacture, very many of the old rails imported 
in good faith for rerolling purposes. The general character 
of the importation should ie considered, rather than the ex- 
ceptional condition of a small part of it, where, as a whole, 
the rails are only fit for remanufacture. Where there is ev- 
idence of a fraudulent intention to pass as scrap iron rails 
suitable for other uses than remanufacture, with intent to 
use them as rails without rerolling, it is the duty of the cus- 
toms oflicers to seize them for forfeiture. 

* Old rails, of a character which ave not generally used in 
the United States, as double-headed rails, and which, by 
their special character, are generally unfit for purposes in 
this country other than rerolling, may property be classified 
as old scrap iron, 

“ The classification of invoices of old iron rails may be de- 
termined generally by the obvious uses for which they are 
intended, and they should be admitted at a duty of $8 per 
ton, unless there are reasons for believing that they are to 
be sold and used in the condition as imported without being 
rerolled. , 

* Upon a permet ct the report of the Appraiser in the pres- 
ent case, and considering the character and condition of the 
rails in controversy, it is evident that a strict application of 
the terms of decision No, 4,129 (under which the duties in 
this case were assessed) might justify the classification of 
such rails at the rate of duty imposed upon new rails, but 
the Department is of opinion that a broader view may be 
safely adopted in determining generally the classification of 
these rails for duty. The report of the Appraiser further 
shows that, under the views above expressed, the rails in- 
volved in this appeul are of a character which may properly 
be regarded as old scrap iron, fit only for remanufacture. 

“The Collector of Customs has therefore been authorized to 
readjust the entry at the duty of $8 per ton, and forward a 
certified statement for refund of excess of duty exacted.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Minneapolis & Saline Valley.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in Kansas to build a 
railroad from Clyde southwest to Minneapolis, and thence 
westward to the Colorado line. The corporators are all con- 
nected with the Central Branch, Union Pacific. 


Atchison, wanes & Santa Fe and the Denver & 
Rio Grande.—The Commission appointed by the United 
States Circuit Court to investigate the matter of the road 
through the Grand Cafion west of Cafion City has made a 
report, the conclusions of which are summed up as follows: 

** Your commission, therefore, answers the interrogatories 
submitted, as follows, viz. : 

** In constructing two roads from Cation City to the twen 
tieth mile post, they must occupy the same track, according 
to the first plan, herewith presented, from the entrance to 
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the head of the cafion at station 591. According to plan 
second, herewith pamaien, they need not occupy the same 
track at any point : 

* Acvording to plan three, herewith presented, they must 
oveapy the same track from station 341x70 to station 
557x50, a distance of about 4.09 miles, unless the road be- 
tween these points is double tracked, in which case the two 
roads need not occupy the same track at any point. 

The Grand Cafion of the Arkansas River is not broad 
enough to enable both cozipanies to proceed without inter- 
fercnce with each other in the construction of their respective 
roads, One raitroad is already constructed through the 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas River, and this road will in- 
terfere with and render impracticable the construction of a 
second road, except as described and set forth in the several 
plans herewith presented, In the narrow portion of the 
cation, from station 41x70 to station 557x50, it is impracti- 
cable to construct a second line, except by double tracking. 
A railroad has already been built through this portion of the 
cafhon, the cost of which is shown by statement of the 
Chief Engineer, A, A. Robinson. 

“ The Cafion City & San Juan Railroad Company, or the 
Pueblo & Arkansas Valley Railroad Company, have con- 
structed a railroad complete from Cafion City to the twenti- 
eth mile post, The lise so constructed ison the north bank 
of the Arkansas River, and, in general, follows its windings. 
From Cafion City to station 185 the line is below the Grand 
Cafon of the Arkansas River, and on this part of the line 
there is space for another line to be constructed at about 
the same cost as that of the road which has already been 
built 

* For constructing two roads from the twentieth mile post 
to Leadville it is not necessury that they should occupy any 
portion of the track in common. 

“The cafions on said route are broad enough to enable both 
companies to proceed without interfereuce with each otber 
in the construction of their respective roads, except that the 
second line must occupy the same right of way at many 
»oints with the one already constructed, and the line of the 
tnt ter road will have tobe moved slightly at points where the 
two roads will be on the same side of the river and where 
the space between rocky points and the river is not sufficient 
for the two tracks without such change in the alignmeut 
as to permit the construction of the second road without 
excessive cost, unless the line of the first road is so changed, 

* One road has been partially constructed through all the 
cations of the Arkansas River between the twentieth mile 
post and Leadville, and this road will only interfere with the 
construction of a second line as above stated, In the narrow 
port ons of said cafions there are no places where the con- 
struction of a second line is impracticable. 

“If the two reads shall be built on the same route from 
the twentieth mile post to Leadville, the commissioners are 
of the opinion that for the most part the natural choice of 
ground for the second road would be on the opposite side of 
the river from the present constructed line. Yet, at places 
it is apparent that by rigid adherence to this plan, the line 
would be unduly lengthened by following the windings of 
the river. Notably this would be the case between Cleora 
and the lower end of Brown’s Cafion, 

“It would seem expedient, therefore, that the company 
building a second road should be able to select the most 
available ground for its line on either side of the river, when 
this may be done without unnecessary interference, or en- 
croachment upon the right of way of the present con- 
structed line,” 


Baltimore & Hanover.—The track of this road is now 
laid to the junction with the Western Maryland at Emory 
Grove, Md., 20 miles southward from the starting point at 
Black Rock on the Bachman Valley road. The ballasting 
and other work have been kept well up with the track, an 
the road will probably be read for business by Nov. 15, It 
has been built in the interest of the Hanover Junction, Han- 
over & Gettysburg Company, and is designed to give the 
system of short lines controlled by that company a shorter 
and more direct connection with Baltimore than the old one 
over the Northern Central. It also passes through an excel- 
lent farming country, where it can secure some local busi- 
ness. The road is expected to bring considerable trattic to 
the Western Maryland, and also to take some trade to Balti- 
more which now goes to Philadelphia or Harrisburg. 


Bellaire & Southwestern.—Trains on this road now 
run toverusalem, O., 44¢ miles beyond the late terminus at 
Beallsville, and 26 miles from Bellaire. There still remain 
8! miles of track to be laid to reach Woodsfield, which is to 
be the terminus, 


Belleville & Eldorado.—This road is now completed to 
Duquoin, Ul., 18 miles westward from the late terminus at 
Benton. This makes the road 50 miles long, from Eldorado 
on the Shawneetown Branch of the St. Louis & Southeast- 
ern to Duquoin. It is understood that the road will be 
worked by the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Company, 
with whose ‘Cairo Short Line” it connects at Duquoin. 
That company will have a line from East St, Louis to Eldu- 
rado, 121 miles long. 


Boston & Albany,—This company is making rapid pro- 
gress with the work in connection with the proposed new 
Kneeland-street station at Boston. About half of the new 
freight house, extending from Harvard to Oak street, is 
ready for the roof, and preparations are being made for 
another freight house to extend from Howard to Kneeland 
street. When these are finished the present large freight 
house will be transformed into a first-class passenger station. 

The train-men on this road are now being subjected to an 
examination as to the soundness of their sight. Several tests 
are applied, some to detect color-blindness, if it exists, and 
others to show whether the sight is sound and good, Of those 
who fail to pass the color test, itsaid that most mistake red 
for black. 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—A 
contract has been let to John Fitzgerald, of Lincoln, Neb., 
for gradiog an extension of the Republican Valley Branch 
from Naponee, in Franklin County, Neb., westward 100 
miles through Harlan, Furness, Red Willow and Hitchcock 


countics 


Champaign, Havana & Western.—this company is 
at work on the bridge over the Illinois River, at Havana, 
and has contracted for ties and other material for the exten- 
sion of its road westward from that place. 


Chicago & Eastern Ilinois.—At the recent annual 
meeting the stockhoiders voted to ratify a lease of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana road, which, when completed, is to 
extend from Dolton, the northern terminus of the road 
owned by this company, northward into Chicago, some 20 
miles. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. — The La Crosse 
(Wis.) Republican says: ‘The large 24-stall round-house cn 
the North Side has just been completed, and is now the 
largest on the line of the road, except those at the terminus, 
and the immense work, which has occupied the entire sum- 
mer, of filling in the pile-work portion of the bridge across 
the Mississippi, is almost finished, and the river is crossed 
upon a solid track, except that portion actually span- 


ning water. Two pieces of work of considerable 
magnitude are still in_ progress, the building of 
large stone piers in Black River to protect the 
Black River draw-bridge from the ice, and the construc- 
tion of a Y track on the west side of the round-house. 
Now and in years past trains coming from St. Paul 
to La Crosse were obliged to run east through the North 
Side and then back down into the city a distance of over a 
mile. The track now being built extends from the draw- 
bridge over Black River south until it joins the old track, 
thus saving at least half a mile of distance. The track was 
first built of pile work, which is now being filled in, The 
track is a substantial one, and, like the rest of the work done 
here in the past year by the St. Paul road, shows that the 
company’s interests here are nothing temporary, and that 
they have fully made up their mind to make La Crosse an 
important point on the road.” 

Chicago, Pekin & sSouthwestern.—The United 
| States Circuit Court has granted the petition for the removal 
| of the foreclosure suits against this company from the State 
| court, and ordered that the case be placed on the docket. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—In the matter of the 


fe rage for an injunction to restrain this company from 
building its road through certain streets -in Chicago, the 


Court decides that the company has sufficient authority to 
build under the ordinance of the City Council. The com- 
pany’s dernurrer is sustained, and the bill for an injunction 
dismissed. The applicants for the injunction took an appeal. 

In the matter of the application to enjoin the company 
from building through Wallace Parkway in the town of 
Lake, the company’s demurrer was overruled and an indem- 
nity bond required for damages that might be incurred, 


Cincinnati & New Richmond.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation to build a narrow-gauge rail- 
road from Cincinnati up the Ohio River to New Richmond, 
in Clermont County, about 20 miles, 


Cincinnati Southern.— The Cincinnati Railway Com 
pany, lessee, reports the earnings of the completed section 
rom Cincinnati to Somerset, Ky., 158 miles, as follows, for 
the quarter ending Sept. 30 ; 


1879 1878 Ine. or Dee, P.ec 

Gross earnings $183,476.51 $159,566.86 1. $23,909.65 15.0 

Expenses 49,085.61 44,890.61 1. 5086.00 11.3 

Net earnings,. $133,490.90 $114,667.25 I. $18,823.65 16 4 

Int. on capital 7,059.25 3,548.61 I 510.64 7.8 
Balances due 

Trustees...... $126,431.65 $108,118.64 J. $18,313.01 16.9 

The company now has on the road 19 engines ; 11 passen- 


ger and 7 baggage and mail cars ; 175 box, 150 stock, 100 
coal, 155 flat and 9 caboose cars, Of the lessee company’s 
subscribed capital 45 per cent , or $450,000, has been called 
in, of which all but $262.50 has been paid up. The work 
ing expenses for the quarter were only 27.24 per cent., 
against 28.13 per cent, last year. 


Delaware Western.—Large purchases of the stock of 
this road have recently been made in Wilmington, Del., by 
parties said to be buying for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, The report is that that company wishes to secure 
a branch line to Wilmington, and to establish coal docks 
there. Col. H. 8. McComb, of Wilmington, has also been 
buying largely of the stock, and is said to want a controlling 
interest, with what object is not known, The stock repre- 
sents the entire property of the company, the bonded d 
having been wiped out by foreclosure. 

Denver Pacific.—A proposition from Jay Gould to buy 
the stock in this road held by Gilpin County, Col., $1,000,000 
in amount, for $100,000, is to be submitted to popular vote. 

Denver, South Park & Pacitic.—The Commissioners of 
Giipin County, Col., have decided to submit to popular vote 
a proposition from Jay Gould and others to buy for $150,000 
the $300,000 stock in this road now held by the County. 


Denver Union Depot.—This company has been organ- 
ized with $300,000 capital stock to build a Union depot in 
Denver, Col., to accommodate all the roads entering the 
city. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern.—At a special meeting 


company were so amended as to cover the extension of the 
Stanton Branch northward to Big Rapids, Mich., 25 miles 
beyond its present terminus at Blanchard. Work on this 
extension is now in progress 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The Court has authorized 
the Receiver to build a branch or spur three miles long, in 
Mason County, Mich., chiefly to carry lumber. 

The Court has also authorized the Receiver to pay interest 
on the Flint & Holly bonds. 

The road reports a very heavy business thus far this year. 
The lumber business is active, and its extent just now is only 
limited by the number of cars that can be supplied. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—lt is reported that this com- 
pany and the Michigan Central are making arrangements 
to join together in building the extension of this road to the 
Straits of Machinaw. The plan is for the two roads to meet 
at Burt Lake and then build northward from that point to- 
gether, each to own half the track and to be entitled to the 
use of the road. 

Grand Trunk.—A dispatch from London, England, Oct. 
80, says: ‘‘ The Grand Trunk half-yearly meeting was held 
here to-day. The President, Sir Henry Tyler, said he 
thought the brightest prospect was dawning. The acquisi- 
tion of the line from Port Huron to Chicago was the most 
important event in the company’s history. It would open 
up the best route to Manitoba. Up to the present time about 
$1,550,000 has been spent in gaining admission to Chicago; 
$1,000,000 more would be required in the next six months, 
and $2,500,000 in the next three years. But the securities 
would be readily taken in America, if the English share- 
holders did not choose to take them. He characterized the 
statement in a recent report of the Great Western Com- 
pany, that its policy had been peaceful, and that of the 

trand Trunk Company aggressive, as most untrue. He said: 
‘The Great Western Company has been a great bar to har- 
mony in that part of the continent. We could never make 
arrangements with them, and we were prevented by them 
from making arrangements with other companies.’ ” 

A line is being surveyed from St. Isidore, P. Q., on the 
Lachine & Province Line Division southwest to Dundee near 
the head of Lake St. Francis. It is on the south side of the 
St. Lawrence, and about 50 miles long. 


Great Western Telegraph.—Mr. Thomas 8. McClel- 


as Receiver of the Great Western Telegraph Company, I am 
making efforts to restore the lines of that company from this 
city (Chicago) to Milwaukee, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, 
| Lincoln and other points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Kansas, to a practical working condi- 
tion. These lines comprise over 2,000 miles. For some five 
years they have been under the control and management of 
the Western Onion Telegraph Company, and have been al- 
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held in Detroit last week the articles of incorporation of the | 


land, of Chicago, Receiver of this company, writes to us as | 
follows: ‘* It may be a matter of some interest to you that, | 
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lowed to decay and go to destruction as fast as the elements 
and residents along the line could permit.” 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—It is said that arrange- 
ments are being made by which the International & Great 
Northern trains will be run to Galveston over this road, 
| coming upon it at Arcola, where it crosses the Columbia Di- 
| vision of the International. 


Higginsville, Holden & Ft. Scott.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Higginsville, 
Mo., on the Chicago & Alton’s Kansas City Line, 55 miles 
east of Kansas City, southwest through Holden and Butler to 
Ft. Scott, Kan. The distance is about 110 miles, and the 
capital stock is fixed at $870,000. ‘The Chicago & Alton 

Company is expected to give substantial aid to the project. 
| 


| Houston & Texas Central.—The grading on the ex- 
| tension of the Waco Branch westward is now completed for 
48 miles westward from Waco, Tex., and the bridges over 
the Aquilla and the Brazos are well advanced. The road 
will run through Hamilton, Comanche and Erath, and into 
Eastland County. It passes through one section of rough 
and hilly country in crossing over from Steel’s Creek to the 
Bosque Valley. 


Indianapolis, Delphi & Chicago.—The grading of 
this road is now completed to a point about 18 miles from 
Indianapolis, and the company is negotiating for an entrance 
into that city over the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis tracks from Brightwood. 


Kansas Pacific.—The Solomon Branch has been com- 
pleted and opened for business to Beloit, Kan., 57.8 miles 
north by west from the junction with the main line at Solo- 
mon, and 228.5 miles from Kansas City. At Beloit it inter- 
sects the Central Branch, Union Pacific. 

It is reported that the company has mude a sale of a very 
large tract of land—800,000 acres is given as the extent—to 
some English capitalists, who intend to cultivate it, making 
the Jand available by irrigation. 

General Passenger Agent P. B, Groat, it is stated, is soon 
to go to England, to endeavor to work up the land interests 
of the company and induce immigration. 


Louisiana Western.—The long stretch of piliug in the 
Sabine River bottom is now all finished, except about 800 
feet. 

The track from Lake Charles, La., the central] station, is 
now leid to Pine Island, 15 miles, and the work is advancing 
steadily. 


Massachusetts Central,.—At the annual meeting in 
Boston last week, it was reported that $31,468 had been col 
lected upon stock subscriptions. The bond account had been 
increased by $351,000, of which $200,000 had been pledged 
to secure a loan of $33,200. Payments to the contractor 
amounted to $179,274. Notes and accounts payable were 
reduced by $10,934. It was voted to terminate all contracts 
| for services, salaries, etc., on Oct, 31, leaving all contracts 
| and appointments for the ensuing year to be made by the 
| 





new board. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Track on the It. Dodge Ex- 
tension is now laid to Lake Mills, Ia., 20 miles southwest from 
| the old terminus at Albert Lea, Minn., and the rails are to 
| be laid to Forest City, some 10 miles further, in a few weeks. 
On the southern end of the road, the Ft. Dodge & Ft. 

Ridgley road, lately bought by this company, has been 
| eraded from the old terminus at Humboldt north 10 miles to 
| Lott Creek, and track is to be laid this season. 


| Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—This company having 
| purchased (as heretofore noted), the Western Division of the 
| New Orleans, Mobile & Texas road, will operate the line 
| hereafter as the Donaldsonville Branch of its road. he line 
extends from Westwego, opposite New Orleans, west by 
| north to Donaldsonville, 63 miles, ranning generally paral- 
lcl to the Mississippi on the western side of the river. 


| Nashua & Lowell.—This company has been for some 

| time considering the question of a Boston connection other 

| than that over the Boston & Lowell, and it is now said that 

| it will build a line from Lowell to connect with proposed 

| Mystié Valley road, and use that road, entering Boston on 
the track of the Boston & Maine. 








New Jersey & New York.—A plan of reorganization 
| proposed for this company provides for the purchase of the 
| road and the reorganization of a new company, which is to 
| issue the following securities: 
| 1. First-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, $400,000 in amount, 

to be used for the purchase of equipment now leased, the 
| payment of certain claims covered by valuable collaterals 
| and the purchase of six miles between Hackensack Junction 
j}and Hackensack, N. J., and seven miles between New 
| Bridge, N. J., and the New York line, those sections now 
| being owned by bondholders who have foreclosed prior 
| mortgages. 

| 2. Preferred stock, 6 per cent., $800,000 in amount, to be 
| exchanged for the $533,000 Hackensack Extension bonds of 
| 1870 and accrued interest. Preferred stock to have sole 
| right of voting until six semi-annual dividends have been 
| paid on it. 

8. Common stock sufficient in amount to exchange for the 
consolidated gold bonds and accrued interest, and such un 
| secured claims as may be allowed by the committee. The 
| Purchasing Committee to consist of L. Fitzgerald, Wm. 8. 
| Opdyke and John J, McCook. 
| New London Northern,.—Surveys are being made for 
}an extension of this road from Turner’s Falis, Mass., to 
| Brattleboro, Vt. The line run follows the valley of Fall 
| River and passes through North Bernardstown. The object 
| is to secure an independent line to Brattleboro, in case it is 
not found desirable to renew the present lease of the Vermont 
& Massachusetts branch line from Miller’s Falls to Brattle- 
»0r0. This leased section is 21.3 miles long, and the rental 
now paid is $48,000a year, to be increased after 1880 to 
$54,000 a year. The lease does not expire until 1885, how- 
| ever, so that there does not seem to be any hurry about the 

new line. 

New Orleans & Mobile.—On Oct. 24 the long pile 

bridge at Bay St. Louis, Miss., on this road caught fire and 
| 1,600 feet of it was destroyed, noneof the woodwork above 
water being left. Work on the rebuilding was begun at 
once, and, in spite of a storm which lasted 24 hours, it was 
completed so that trains passed over on the afternoon of 
Oct. 29. Five mills were kept running night and day to 
supply the lumber, of which 160,000 feet were needed. The 
work was under charge of Superintendent D. B. Robinson 
and Chief Engineer J. C. Ballantine. 


New York & New England.—tThe $1,250,000 first- 
mortgage bonds offered by this company have all been taken 
| by two Boston banking houses—G. W. Ballou & Co., and 

Charles 8. Swett & Co. The bonds are sold to provide money 
for the extension from Waterbury, Conn.,to Brewsters, N. Y. 
The Connecticut Railroad Commission, having investigated 
complaints made of excessive use of locomotive whistles on 

| this road, recommend that hereafter the bell alone be_ubed 
| instead of the whistle m the larger towns on the line—Hart- 
| ford, New Britain and Waterbury—and that in other places 
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the signal when Mg creer | a road-crossing be a single 
blast of the whistle, instead of four blasts as now used. 


New York, Connecticut & Eastern.—This compan 
has filed articles of incorporation in Connecticnt for a 
road from New Haven westward to the New York line in 
Greenwich. The distance is 48 miles, and the capital stock 
is to be $4,000,000. It is proposed to enter New Haven on 
the track of the New Haven & Derby road. The line chosen is 
parallel to and north of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, running far enough back from Long Island Sound to 
avoid bridging the streams where they are navigable, as no 
bridges over a navigable stream can be built without ex- 
press permission from the Legislature. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—A section of 
nine miles of this road, from New Haven, Conn., to Yales- 
ville, is to be ballasted with broken stone. The work is now 
in progress. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—In Chicago, Oct. 30, Judge 
Drummond, of the United States Circuit Court, began to 
hear arguments ona number of intervening petitions and 
claims in the foreclosure suits against this company. The 

rincipal matters to be disposed of are the application of 
Robert Garrett to be recognized as co-trustee under the 
second mortgage; the application of the .“y “> Division 
bondholders for a separate receivership for that Division; 
the claims of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, the 
Joliet Iron & Steel Company and others to have their bills 
for supplies furnished made prior liens to the bondholders’ 
claims, under the Ohio statute. 


Old Colony.—The Fitchburg-Boston trains of this com- 
pany’s Northern Division now run over the Boston & Albany 
track between South Framingham and Boston, paying a 
rental for its use which the company considers rather heavy. 
It is therefore proposed to build a new track of its own 
from South Framingham or Sherborn east to connect with 
its own line outside of Boston. The connection could be 
made with 17 or 18 miles of new track and would run 
through the country south of the Boston & Albany, where 
some new suburban business might be built up. 


Owensboro & Nashville.—This company, now con 
trolled by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has sub- 
mitted a proposition to the city of Evansville, Ind, The offer 
is to build a line from Owensbaro to Evansville, with a 
steam-ferry transfer across the Ohio, the road to be finished 
within a year, provided the city will vote $100,000 aid. The 
question will be submitted to a vote shortly. 


Pennsylvania.—At the directors’ meeting, last week, it 
was decided to declare a 2!4-per-cent. dividend for the last. 
half-year. This will make 4!¢ per cent. on the stock this 
year, against two per cent. paid last year. 

In Philadelphia, Nov. 4, argument was heard on an appli- 
cation made by an owner of property on the line, to enjoin 
the company from building the proposed new elevated road, 
from West Philadelphia into the city. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas heard the arguments and reserved its decision. 


Pennsylvania Raiload in Maryland.—A Cumber- 
land (Md.) letter of Oct. 31 says: “ This morning in the Cir- 
cuit Court Judges Alvey, Motter and Pearre, by a unani- 
mous decision, set aside the award of the jury of condemna- 
tion in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, The Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Maryland desired to cross the track of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad at the east end of the viaduct bridge 
in this city, and to connect with the coal track of 
the Baltimore & Ohbio Railroad, so as to enable 
the Pennsylvania Company to reach the canal basin. 
The jury allowed $1,250 damages, but the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad claim $100,000 for the right 
of crossing and connection. The court decided that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland could cross the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad tracks on the bridge, but could not 
condemn land occupied by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
and that the damages were inadequate. It is probable the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland will endeavor to pur- 
chase a strip of land back or St. Patrick’s Church and 
parallel with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and after run- 
ning their track about 100 feet south of the bridge, effect 
the connection with the coal track without trespassing on 
the land of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.” 


‘ Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—The Grand Jury of 
Camden County, N. J., has found indictments for man- 
slaughter against J. S. Vertos, Assistant Superintendent; C. 
A. Redman, telegraph operator; John Ewing, conductor, 
and Ellwood Johnson, engineer of the freight train, the in- 
dictments being based on their share in causing the fatal col- 
lision at Clementon on Aug. 14 last. They will probably be 
tried at the present term of Court. 


Pine Bluff, Searcy & Monroe.—This company is now 
negotiating with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & uthern 
Company for aid, and is also yang, & raise money in St. 
Louis. The projected line is from Pine Bluff, Ark., north- 
ward to Austin, on the Lron Mountain road, a distance of 
60 miles, more than half of which is already graded. 


Pioneer.—This company has been organized to build a 
narrow-gauge road from Deadwood, Dakota, in the Black 
Hills region, to the coal banks, about 45 miles distant 
The capital stock is $100,000, 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—A contract has been 
let to John P. Sanborn to build an extension of 12 miles 
from Croswe!l, Mich., northward to Carsonville. Work is to 
be begun at once. 

The company has executed a mort, to secure an issue 
of $700,000 bonds, to bear 7 per cent. interest ; the proceeds 
are to be used to complete and extend the road. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.— 
There is a report that negotiations are in progress fora lease 
of this road to the Connecticut & Passumpsic River Com- 

vany. Such a lease could hardly be made while the road is 
in the hands of the Receivers. 


Railroad Mail Service.—A Washington dispatch of 
Oct. 27 says: ‘ The forthcoming mee of the Superintend- 
ent of the Railway Mail Service will show that during the 
last fiscal year 59 lines of railway post-offices have been 
operated over 17,340 miles of railway, performing about 
50,000 miles of daily service and nearly 18,000,000 miles of 
service annually. The aggregate number of miles of rail- 
road mail service of all kinds, including the transportation 
not only of postal-cards, but of closed pouches, was over 
93,000,000 miles during the year. The number of letters 
handled and distributed by the employés of the railway 
mail service in postal cars during the 12 months was about 
1,669,000,000, besides which there were nearly 980,000,000 
newspapers; showing an increase of about 400,000, 
pieces, or nearly 20 per cent. in the amount of work as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The total number of errors 
in distribution (many of which were, however, merely tech- 
nical and involved no delay) was about 763,000—or one 


error in each 3,500 pieces. The me mail service em- 
ploys 1,091 traveling — cars, 1,193 route agents, 247 
mail messengers, and 134 local agents.” 


St. Croix Land Grant.—The recent decision of the 


United States Circuit Court in the St. Croix land-grant cases 
is taken as a victory for the North Wisconsin Company, 
which has built some 40 miles of road to securethe grant. 
It is said, however, that that company will appeal from so 
much of the decision as awards a on of the grant to the 
Wisconsin Farm Mortgage Land Company. 


St. Joseph & Des Moines.—This road is now com- 
pleted to Albany, Mo., 50 miles northeast from St. Joseph. 
Albany is a considerable town, and the centre of a large 
farming region. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—The coupons due 
May 1 on the second-mort; preferred bonds are now being 
paid at the Third National Bank in New York, pursuant to 
order of the United States Circuit Court. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—This company is 
offering its first-mortgage 7 per cent. bonds for sale in 
New York at 90, for the purpose of securing money needed 
to complete the road. The road is now in operation from 
Hannibal, Mo., southward to Prairieville, 49 miles, and is 
partly graded to Gilman Springs, 35 miles further. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The Kansas Division is 
now completed, and will be open for traffic Nov. 10, to Neo- 
desha, Kan., 14 miles westward from the late terminus at 
Cherryvale, and 4144 miles beyond the old terminus at Os- 
wego.gThe company hopes to have trains running by Dec. 1 to 
Fredonia, 19'4 miles beyond Neodesha, and is pushing the 
work on beyond that point toward Wichita. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. — The Branch 
Line is now completed and in operation to St. Olof, in Otter 
Tail County, Minn., 34 miles west by north from the former 
terminus at Alexandria, and 176 miles from St. Paul. 


St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor's Falls.—The St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press of Nov. 2 says: ‘* Yesterday there was a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the St. Paul & Sioux City 
Railroad Company and also of the board of directors of the 
St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls Company, both being 
held to considera proposition for the consolidation of the 
two companies. his lg omnes was agreed to by both 
boards, and the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls and 
the Hudson & River Falls roads were formally turned over 
to the St. Paul & Sioux City, which will hereafter operate 
them as a part of its extensive system. The agreement is 


that the St. Paul & Sioux City Company will 
exchange their common stock share for sbare for 
that of the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls 


Company, at any time within three months from this 
date. For the purpose of making the exchange, William 
R. Merriam, cashier of the Merchants’ National. Bank, has 
been appointed trustee. The common stock of ‘the St. Paul 
& Sioux City is now quoted at thirty cents. Two or three 
= ago, the stock of the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor's 
‘alls was selling for five or six cents. That it is now ex- 
changed on equal terms with the St. Paul & Sioux City is a 
cheerful indication of the greatly increased value of this 
roperty. In fact, ithas been excellently well managed,and 
isnow on a paying basis. It will be greatly strengthened in 
every way by its consolidation with the St. Paul & Sioux 
City.” 

The St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor's Falls road extends 
from St. Paul to Hudson, Wis., 21 miles, with a branch to 
South Stillwater, 3 miles. Its track is used by the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Minneapolis road, The company has %290,900 
stock and $619,500 funded debt. The Hudson & River 
Falls road was built last year andruns from Hudson, Wis., 
to River Falls, 1214 miles. 


Toledo & Milwaukee.—-This company has filed articles 
of incorporation for a railroad to run from a point on the 
Toledo & Ann Arbor road near the state line between Ohio 
and Michigan, across Michigan to Allegan, where connec- 
tion will be made with the Grand Haven Railroad to Grand 
Haven. The road will be 144 miles long, and the capital 
stock is to be $1,500,000. 


Valley, of Ohio.—The track on this road is now laid 
from Canton, O., northward to a point in the city of Cleve- 
land, a distance of 59 miles, leaving only about a mile of 
track to be laid to reach the depot and terminus in Cleve- 
land, This work, the ballasting and finishing up, building 
stations and similar work will take some weeks yet, and it is 
hardly probable that road will be opened for business much 
before the end of the year. 

‘The road was projected seven or eight years ago and some 
work done upon it, but financial troubles put a stop to it 
after a year or so, and little or nothing has been done until 
the present year. It is designed to connect Cleveland by a 
direct line with the coal and iron regions of Southern Ohio, 
and it is not intended to have its permanent terminus at Can- 
ton. As soon as possible it will be extended some 20 
miles further south to Canal Dover, where it will connect 
with the Marietta, Pittsburgh & Cleveland road. The sec- 
tion now completed follows generally the course of the Cuy- 
ahoga River and the old canal, and the entrance into Cleve- 
lancl is on the bed of the canal, the use of which was secured 
frora the city. 


Wabash.—It is rumored that this company has concluded 
an agreement by which the east-bound business of the road 
is to be turned over to the Lake Shore, at Toledo, and in re- 
turn the Wabash is to receive the bulk of the St. Louis and 
southwestern business of the Lake Shore and New York 
Central. The rumor is, probably, based upon the negotia- 
tions for establishing a freight line over the New York Cen- 
tral, the two Car roads (Canada Southern and Great 
Western) and the Wabash. 


Western & Atlantic.—A dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., 
says that Col. E. W. Cole, President of the Nashville, Chat- 
tancooga & St. Louis Company, has lately bought several 
of the shares in the Western & Atlantic lease, and that it is 
the evident purpose of that company to secure control of the 
road, if it has not already done so. The road, it will be re- 
membered, is owned by the state of Georgia, and the com- 
pany now operating it is an association formed for the pur- 
pose of leasing it from the state. 


West Jersey & Atlantic.—This company, whose pre- 
liminary formation we have already noted, has completed 
its organization and filed articles with the Secretary of State 
of New Jersey, with the deposit of $2,000 per mile, as re- 
quired by law. The line is from Newfield, on the West Jer- 
sey road, to Atlantic City, 35 miles. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the reports of companies 


which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Columbus & Toledo... 320 

0, eee 2u2 
Concord & Claremont 
Connecticut Minor Railroads, . 492 
Conn, & Passumpsic Rivers. ... 4v2 Cin, & St. 
Connecticut River............ - 66 Ft. W.& Co, 
Cumberland Valley............. 506 211, 218 
Dakota Southern,.......... .... 66 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo...... 206 
Davenport & Northwestern ... 470 Pitts., Wh. &Ky............ 562 
Dayton & Southeastern . . 106 Portland & Ogdensburg. . 91 
Delaware. ........... +++. . 54 Providence & Worcester. 202 
Delaware & Bound Broo . 248 Pullman Palace Car Co. 517 
Delaware & Hudson Canal..... 276 Quebec, Mont., Ott. & Oc 422 
Del., Lack, & Western.......... 77 Richmond & Danville coe U1 
Detroit & Bay City.............. 848 Richmond, Fred. & Potomac... 78 
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Eastern... 168 Rutland..... ...ccccoscsesss 446 
Eel River ceedeesrises . 166 St. Joseph & Denver = 

trie & Pittsburgh (Penna. Co.).. 218 St. Louis, Alt, & Terre Hau 4 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 5 St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel...... 468 
Er cccaccyececs. + weeeeee 24 St. Louis, [ron Mt. & Southern. 180 
Flint & Pere Marquette.. . ... 306 St, Louis, Kan, City & Northern 102 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 78 St. Louis & San Francisco...... 446 
Sins caseapesthspeennsncent 804 St. Louis & Southeastern....... 204 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 468 St. Louis, Van. & Terre Haute... 7 
Grand Trunk............. 77 St. Paul & Duluth 410 
Great Western, of Canada,..., 278 8 

lannibal & St. oops TTT 152 

Hartford, Prov, & Fishkill .... 122 Scioto Valley..........6. ...ceees 
Havana, Rantoul & Eastern. .. 232 Sioux City & St. Paul 

ION 0000000005045600002 152 South Carolina,............06065 
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nad,, Cin. & La Fayette........ 576 United New Jersey............. 

Indianapolis & St. Louls....... 206 U.S Rolling Stock Co.. q7 
Ind, & Vincennes (Penna, Co.).. 218 Utica & Black River..... . 202 
International & Gt. Northern... 205 Vicksburg & Meridian.... . 805 
towa Minor Railroads.......... 458 Virginia Minor Railroads. 408 
Iowa Ratiroad Commission.... 6 Wabash... .......cccssecceceseeee 1y 
Jeff., Mad. & Ind, (Penna. Co.),. 218 Wash. City, Va. Mid, & Gt.S8o0.. 64 
Kan, City, St. Joe & C, Bluffs... 308 Western Maryland ..,.. .... SSS 
Kansas Pacitic..........00esse00+ 21 Western Kailroad Association.. 44 
Kentucky Central.... Western Union Telegraph, .... 548 
Lake Erie & Louisville... ee Weat Jersey ...... 6.000 .& 
Lake Shore & Mich, South., 254, Wilmington & Northerr 





Lehigh Valley Wilmington & Weldon. 





Leaven., Lawrence & Gal...... 820 Wisconsin Minor Railroads..., 506 
Little Miami (P., C. & St. L.),... 205 Wis. Railroad Commission.... 70 
BA TRG on cenes cesces -»» 12 Worcester & Nashua............ 106 
Louisville & Nashville.......... {47 Worthington & Sioux Falls.... 480 





Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. 


This company owns and operates a road (of 3 ft. gauge) 

from East Boston, Mass., to Lynn, 8.8 miles, and a steam 

ferry between Boston and East Boston, Its last fiscal year 

ended Sept. 80, 1879, and the statements below are from the 

reports for that year, read at the annual meeting last week. 
“he stock, debt, ete., are as follows : 


Stock ($42,409 per mile).... ....... 
Bonds ($15,682 per mile). 
Notes payable ($15,176 per mile 
Bills, accounts, etc.... ........ ; 


eee eee 349,200.00 
138,000.00 
. 133,548.00 

8,920.58 















Profit and loss........... Pas 62,666.00 
Ns demas wibde ies coccees « + 000Qe, 060.68 

Road and eq $512,508 .97 

Real estate. .. . 43,486.59 

Ferry vccount. . 110,966 52 

Cash, materials, 20,201.50 





692,343.58 
The bonds have nearly all been issued since the last report, 
having been used in settlement of floating debt. They are 
first-mortgage bonds, bearing 6 per cent, interest, 
The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows : 





1878-79. 1877-78 Inc. or Dec. =P. e, 
Passenger depart- 
Mh; éniedgen we $151,462.73 + Bre Aad eo lS 
Ss 6 bow b haha e 1,967.61 NEP sak a +e 
Total........... $133,430.34 $121,264.98 I. $12,165.36 10.0 
Road expenses..... 72,185.14 ........ ee ee are pawe 
Ferry expenses... 18,300.44 a ee ae 
Total....... .. $90,435.58 $83,940.96 1, $6,494.62 7.7 
Net earnings... $42.994.76 $37,324.02 I. $5,070.74 15.2 
Gross earn, per 
SR aes 15,162.54 13,780.11 LL 1,582.43 10.0 
Net earn. per mile. 4,885.77 4,241.37 L 644.40 15.2 
Per cent, of exps.. 67.78 69.22 D. 144 2.1 


The business is in passengers exclusively, the road carrying 
no freight except its own material, etc. The net earnings 
were 6.83 per cent. on the total stock and all debt. Pay- 
ment from net earnings were as follows: 

Net earnings 
BD Wires 0sdnse0h000 sncevecesvoceas 
Dividends, paid, 6 per cent 


Ske nenaehenadesdobdiekerdbonesind ogee ancken $42,904.76 


$19,388.24 
bec elaka 20,952.00 
—~-—- 40,340.24 
Surplus to profit and loss.... ......-cceesgeeee 2,654.52 
At the meeting it was stated that the road and property 
had really cost very nearly $800,000, the excess over the 
amount appearing on the books having been paid from earn- 
ings. The Treasurer stated that the debt had legitimately 
increased during the year by about $40,000, This money 
had been spent in improvements, filling bridges, improving 
stations and property. The receipts had largely increased 
during the present year. The last land damage had also 
been paid this year. He congratulated the stockholders upon 
the improvement in the market price of their stock, which 
had advanced from $50 and #53 to $90 per share. The road 
had earned a dividend of 6% per cent. from the start. 


Grand Trunk. 


This company’s report for the half-year ending June 30, 
1879, covers the whole system of 1,390'¢ miles worked, 
This system has, since the close of the half-year, been re 
duced to 1,271% miles by the transfer of the Riviere du Loup 
to the Dominion of Canada and its incorporation with the 
Intercolonial. 

The report states at length the proceedings of the meeting 
authorizing this transfer and the formal resolutions then 
adopted. The application of the purchase money to the ex 
tension of the neal to Chicago, and the negotiations with th 
Great Western are referred to, with the promise that 
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statements in regard to both will be presented at the meet- 


ing. 
The earnings for the half-year were as follows: 
1878. Spondon P.c. 


1879. 
Gross receipts... ..... ... £832,860 ose D, £48. 5.5 
253 











Working expenses......... 634,423 D. 32,83) 4.9 
Net earnings.........-. £198,446 £213,750 D. £15,304 7,2 
Add _ interest on Interna- 
tional Bridge capital.... 12,080 ..........  ceeeeeeeees 
Tota so oo:sesdxs ieiedt ood £211,426 £213,750 D. £ 2,324 1,1 
Less postal and ey 
revenue on bonds : 438 540 D. 102. 18.9 
Net balance....,......+ £210,988 £213,210 D. £ 2,222 1.0 
Per cent. of expenses...... 76,17 76.73 1. 0,44 0.6 


The decrease in passenger rece! was £3,636, or 1.5 per 
cent. ; in freight receipts, rey ae 5.8 per cent. Charges 
for maintenance renewals were decreased by £20,831, 
and for working the road by £11,998. The rtion of 
the working expenses (excl maintenance renewals) 
to the gross receipts increased 48.98 to 50.37 or 1.39 
per cent., although there was a decrease in the expenditure 
of B11NOS, Ae to the diminution of the gross rwcety) 

ut the to w ng ex including expenditure for 

maintenance and renewal of road and stock, was 

only increased in the proportion of 0.44 per cent, . 
The disposition of net earnings was as WS: 





Net balance, .....+: sessseces Dh akitals nah s hah pactaheh ee seanen £210,988 
Interest on lands, Montreal Seminary, Island Pond 

and British Am, Land Co, debentures.......... £6,336 
Rents, Atlantic & St. Lawrence........ . ........ 52,545 
e Lewiston & Auburn..........-..6..s.ceeees 1,849 
e DORHNS TAMNU re Coc lditen ss coce ccd 11,250 
ei Montreal & Champlain...... ..........-. 8,530 
Buffalo & Lake Huron..............05 0000+ 35,000 
Interest on equipment bonds..... .........-66-+5 27,660 
4 5 per cent, debenture stock........... 67,492 

——- 10,662 

Balance for the half-year... .........6.5:000s000 00: £326 


The amount brought forward from the December (1878) 
half-year was £17,390, out of which a dividend on the first 
preference stock at the rate of Pm cent, per annum was 
paid March last, absorbing £16,075, leaving £1,315, which, 
added to the present balance of £327, makes a total of £1,642 
to be carried to the account of the current half-year. 

The passengers and freight carried were as follows: 

1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passengers carried........ 845,627 876,361 D. 30,734 3. 
Tons res carried...... ay — 045 S Pe rg 5.9 
Av. rece r passe r. . Od, 5 . FL Os. 5 
Av. renelet ond ton, spat Os. 244d. 10s, sige D, Os. *§o: 1.6 


The receipts per passenger and per ton per mile are not 
given. 

The report says: ‘*The amount charged 
account during the half-year was £35,680, but the nom- 
inal capital has been.decreased by £20,804. During the 
half-year debenture stock for £22,896 was issued to re- 
deem the remalenees and military service bonds, 
amounting to ,200, The whole of these bonds 
have now been exchanged or redeemed by the issue 
of debenture stock, and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Debenture Stock Act, 1874, ‘the interest or 
annual income which would otherwise have been or become 
payable in respect of such preferential ow, shall thence- 
orth be applied in aid of the interest payable on the deben- 
ture “stock, * * * This income amounts to nearly two- 
thirds of the interest payable on the debenture stock issued 
up to June 80 last.” 


Great Western, of Canada. 


rt for the half year ending July 31, 
1879, covers the m of 525.88 miles worked, of which 
229.35 miles are the main line from Suspension Bridge to 
Windsor ; 145.50 miles the Loop Line from Glencoe to Ft. 
Erie ; 136.17 miles branches owned, and 14.83 miles a sec- 
tion of the Welland Railway, leased to make connection be- 
tween the Loop Line and Suspension Bridge. This system 
has been increased by the addition to branches owned of the 


ainst capital 


This company’s re 


Galt & Guelph road, 15.25 miles, formerly leased. There 
are also 298,30 miles of leased lines—the Wellington, Grey & 


Bruce, 168.85 miles ; London, Huron & Bruce, 68,89 miles ; 
London & Port Brealey, 23,66 miles; and the Brantford, 
Norfolk & Port Burwell, 82.40 miles, only the net results 
from which are reported. 

During the half-year £60,000 of 5-per-cent. perpetual de- 
benture stock were issued. The amount at debit of capital 
account July 81 was £2,156, The charges for capital ac- 
count for the half-year were £20,458, 

The revenue account for the half-year was as follows, re- 
caipts of the Galt & Guelph for both years being included, 











and comparisons made the corresponding of 1878 : 
; 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross receipts.....£3865,771 £383,460 . D. £17,689 4.6 
Expenses....... -+» 275,806 201,167 D. 15,271 5.2 
Net earnings... £80,875 £02,203 D. £2,418 "2.6 
Interest on mds 
end debenture 
stock, loss on 
leased lines, ete.. 100,047 94,024. I, 6,023 6.4 
Deficit.......... .. £10,172 £1,731 1 £8,441 347.9 
Per ct, of expenses ° 75.43 75.93 D. 0.40 0:5 


The earnings showed an increase in local live stock and in 
mails, express and sundries, 

classes. The decrease was due to low rates and the continued 
prohibition by the government of the transit 
through the country of cattlé from the United States. The 
expenditure upon renewals during the half year amounted to 
£17,716, of which £868 has been chi to the locomotive 
and car funds, and £16,848 to working expenses, but no 
transfers to the reserve funds have been made this half year. 
After charging the interest on bonds and debenture stock, 
&e., the half year’s net revenue exhibits a deficiency of 
£10,172, but the credit balance from the previous half year re- 
duces this to £6,260, which will formac against future 
revenue, The half year’s dividend on preference stock, 
amounting to £12,644, has been also carried forward to the 
debit of the next half-year. 

The total balance of the reserve funds July 31 was £161,- 
058, of which £18,250 was credited to ferry steamers re- 
newal fund; £120,549 to locomotive renewal fund; £38,890 
to car-renewal fund; £27,570 to rail and bridge renewal 
fund; £2,055 to insurance fund, and £46,261 debited to 
leased lines supense account, 


The following table shows the comparative receipts and 
working expenses of the main line and branches per train 
mile; 

Earn Cash working exps. 
per Pertrain Per cent. 
mile, mile. of gross 

Half-years ended: 8s. d. 8. d, receipts. 
July 31, 1875.............0. & ID 46 90.32 
July 31, 1876.........6..00. 4 I 3 73.63 
July 31, 1877...........0008 4 3 oa 74.41 
July 31, 1878...............4 °2 3.2. 76.05 
July 31, 1878............... 4 1% 3.1% 75.43 


The Galt & Guelph is included in the last half-year. 
Of the leased lines the report says; ‘ Omitting the Galt & 


but a decrease in all other |: 





Guelph (the receipts and working expenses of which, for the 
half-year to July 31, 1879, are incorporated in the accounts 
of the main line and branches), the loss in working the leased 
lines is £12,988, as compared with £6,746 in the correspond- 
ing half-year. A large proportion of this loss is attributable 
to the Wellington, Grey & ones Railway, upon which the 
decrtase of earning has been chiefly caused by the line hav- 
ing been blocked by snow for some weeks at the commence- 
ment of the half-year; while the large expenditure for 
maintenance still found necessary, arising, as explained in 
previous reports, from the original imperfect construction of 
the line, continues seriously to affect the net results. 
Under traffic agreements with the Wellington, Grey & 
Bruce Company, the sum of £2,573, being the equivalent of 
20 per cent. of the half-year’s additional traftic interchanged 
with that company, will be applied to the acquisition, on the 
1st of January, 1880, of Wellington, Grey & Bruce bonds 
at J 
‘Lhe working of the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
Railway, since its reorganization under the control of the 
Great Western, has been in all respects satisfactory, and it 
is expected that the operations of that road for the current 
year will result in material advantage to the company. 

The report says, in conclusion: ‘‘ The directors are able to 
report that the permanent way and rolling stock are in ex- 
cellent order, and in a condition to move promptly and 
economically the increased trattic arising from the revival of 
trade in the United States, and from the abundant harvest 
in America and Canada, In addition to these advantages, 
the improved rates expected from the more settled and pacific 
policy recently inaugurated by the through lines, lead the 
directors to look hopefully on the prospects of the present 
half-year.” 


Boston & Albany. 


The annual report of this company has been completed for 
transmission to the Massachusetts Railroad Commission, and 
gives the following figures. It isfor the year ending Sept. 
$0, and covers 321.58 miles of road, of which 201.65 miles 
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are main line; 47.98 nules branches owned, and 71.90 miles | 


branches leased. 
The traftic for the year was as follows: 


Train mileage: 1878-709 1877-78, Inc, or Dec. P. ¢, 
Passenger. . . 1,366,103 1,285,825 1D, 19,722 1.4 
Freight and other.. 3,523,669 3,688 358 =D. 114,689 3.2 

Total... 4,889,772 5,024,183 D, 134,411 2.7 
Passengers carried. 5,199,160 5,200,641 D, 1,481 
Passenger mileage .101,248,321 101,221,955 I. 26,366 
Tons freight car- 

Miaiccaees .-. ++ 2,738,006 2,642,555 1. 95,541 3.6 
Tonnage mileage. .325,484,799 329,708,573 D, 4,223,774 1.3 
Average pass. train 

load, No...... ve 74.11 73.04 I, 1.07 15 


Av. receipt: 
Per passenger per 

mile....... ; 2.140 cts, 2.240 cts. D. 0.100ct. 4.5 
Per ton per mile. 1073 ° 1129 “ D, 0,056 “ 5.0 

Passenger business was substantially the same as for the 
previous year; freight traffic shows a decrease for the first 
time in four years, the figures indicating a gain in local and 
a loss in through freizht. The business was done with a 
proportionate decrease in train mileage and consequently 
greater economy. The decrease in rates was sufficient to 
make a serious difference in earnings; the rates of the pre- 
vious year would have given increased earnings of $101,248 
on passengers and $182,271 on freight. 

1e earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 
878-79 1 78. Ine. or Dee. P. ¢. 

Passenger Department .$2,165,690 $2,537,937 D. $372.238 14.7 
Freight Department. ... 3,588,839 3,735,131 D. 145,292 3.9 
Other sources, ........ 672,605 361,466 |. $11,459 116.2 


ME Kb ca ibewes .$6,427,463 $6.633,534 D. $206.071 3. 
Expenses. . 5,728,825 4,413,097 D. 680,172 15.6 

Net earnings .82,703,638 $2,219,587 I. $484,101 21.8 
Gross earn, per mile. . 10,990 20,631 D. 64L 3.1 
Net earn, per mile 8,409 6.903 1, 1,506 21.8 
Per cent, of exps.... 57.04 66.54 D 8.60 12.9 


A large reduction in expenses enables the road to show a 
considerable gain in net earnings on a small loss in gross 
earnings. It is very probable that the limit of economy has 
been reached, especially in view of the extensive improve- 
ments now projected. 

The income account was as follows: 


NE, SOO, a Avine teh bede te 2,703,638 
Rents of leased lines'........ eektle ataltead $75,000 
Interest on funded debt............ ceaeee £70,000 
Dividends, 8 per cent..... . 1,600,000 
PURMOOVOUNODO RONG. 260.055. 5c nc cc cece ncceses 50, 
—— —— = 2,595,000 
Surplus 4 OS PRP eee .. $108,638 
Surplus Sept. 30, 1878.... .... vce once ese 
Less uncollected accounts................... 42,475 
-————— 2,382,586 
NN as con das otha peek eee RETR $2,491,224 


Improvement fund is a new charge on income, and the 
amount under that head is doubtless set aside to meet the 
cost of the new terminal improvements in Boston, 

No passengers were killed, but 7 were injured by jumping 
from moving trains. Twelve employés were killed and 38 
injured ; 24 others (chiefly persons walking on the track) 
were killed and 10 injured during the year. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 


This company owns a line from Bristol, Tenn., southwest 
to Chattanooga, 242 miles, with a branch from Cleveland, 
Tenn., to Dalton, Ga., 28 miles, sees miles in all. It 
also owns the Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap & Charleston 
road, from Morristown, Tenn., to Wolf Creek, but the earn 
ings of that line are, we believe, kept separately. It leases 
the Memphis & Charleston road, for which also a separate 
report is made, The following statements for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1879, are published in advance of the issue of 
the full annual report. 

There were no changes in the general balance sheet other 
than those required by the income account as shown below. 

The total tonnage of freight moved was: 1878-79, 273,- 
482; 1877-78, 289,055; increase, 34,427 tons, or 14.4 per 
cent. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1877-78. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 











NSPE OR a $270,438 $305,552 D. $35,114 11.5 
DED atvcrercebe sesecty 650,687 648,294 I. 2.393 0.4 
Express and mails......... 60,456 63,622 D. 3,166 5.0 
Miscellaneous ........ 6,710 4,784 I. 1,926 40.1 

1 RCI PRES A <- $988,291 $1,022,252 D. $33,961 3.3 
Expenses .... Sant . 620,103 612,643 I. 7,460 1.2 

Net earnings......... $368,188 . $409,609 D. $41,421 10.1 
Gross earnings per mile... 3,660 3,786 D. 126 33 
Net Bs 4, 1,364 1,517 D. 153 10.1 
Per cent. of expenses...... 61.74 59.94 I, 1,80 
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cent., still leaving them 13 per cent. larger than those for 
1876-77. 
The income account was as follows: 


OR GOREN 55555 sc tatinns dnandecnertattsss coatesses ... .$368,188 
EB re FE eee see $265 676 
Compromise of suite, charged to profit and loss. . 3,750 
Dividend of 3 per cent., May 1, 1879.............. 872 

-—_———. 328,298 

0 Be WOE ns, sion c ge chnshecertngh shsdseaene $39.890 

Add interest on Western North Carolina bonds owned.... 16,030 

Total surplus..... .... . $55,920 


This total surplus was equivalent to an additional 224 per 
cent. on the stock. 

During the year 22 miles of road were renewed with steel 
and 4% miles with iron rails; 80,930 new ties were put in 
the road and 33 miles of track were ballasted with broken 
stone. ‘T’'wo new locomotives were bought and paid for, and 
the usual repairs and rebuilding of other locomotives and 
cars were made, All these renewals and improvements of 
the property were charged to expenses. The increase in ex- 
penses was entirely in general expenses, the actual cost of 
working the road showing a slight decrease. 


Memphis & Charleston, 


This company owns a line from Memphis, Tenn., to Ste- 
venson, Ala,, 272 miles, with an extension to the levee in 
Memphis, 1 mile, and branches from Moscow, Tenn., to 
Somerville, 14 miles, and from Tuscumbia, Ala., to Flor- 
ence, 5 miles, making 292 milesin all. The trains use the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis track from Stevenson to 
Chattanooga, 38 miles. ‘The road is leased to the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia Company, but separate reports 
are made, 

The following statements for the year ending June 30, 
1879, are published in aavance of the completion of the full 
apnual report. 

The total tonnage of freight carried was: 1878-9, 148,377; 
1877-8, 158,458; decrease, 10,081 tons, or 6.4 per cent., due 
entirely to the derangement of business at Memphis. 

The earnings for the year were as follows; 








1878-79. 1877-78. Inc, or Dee, P. c. 

Passage........ .... $315,229 $383,233 D. $68,004 17.7 
Preight dibs cele oes) Qaeee 531,086 D. 62,632 11.8 
Mails and express. . 39.489 42,442 D. 2,953 68 
Rents, etc.... ...... 39,341 33,056 I. 6,245 18.9 
Total... . $862,515 $989,857 D. $127,344 12.9 
Expenses.... ....... 631,475 682.412 D 50,937 7.5 
Net earnings... $231,038 $307,445 D. $76,407 24.9 
Gross earn, per mile 2,954 3,390 D. 436 12.9 
Net - 791 1.053 D. 262 24.9 
Per cent, of exps.... 73.15 68.94 I, 4.21 6.1 


» The outlay for renewals and maintenance has sufficed to 
maintain the physical condition of the property in as good 
shape as it was at the commencement of the fiscal year. The 
losses resulting from the yellow fever alone prevented the 
vompany from showing very satisfactory results. 
The result of the year was as follows: 

Wot COPIIIDG 6 055.5 ic + hao v0 0 v0 899° CatlicdesamehGre dh cp taes $231,038 
Interest and exchange.............-.+-+-+5- Lt ee gi liens 301,120 


Deficit for the year.... ‘ES a a $70,082 
This deficit is advanced by the lessee. The report of Gen 
eral Superintendent John A. Grant says: ‘‘ The above state- 
ment shows a net decrease of $127,344. This large decrease 
is due entirely to the prevalence of yellow fever in Memphis 
and in towns along the line of our road during the months of 
August, September and October. Eighty per cent. of the 
decrease in revenue from treights' occurred during those 
months, Our passenger business was seriously affected 
from same cause for several months after the abatement of 
the fever. Contrary to all expectations, the fever has again 
made its appearance in Memphis, and while itis believed our 
losses will be fully as great as for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1879, it is reasonable to hope that, with the ex- 
perience that last season gave us, we can so far reduce our 
expenses as to bring our net earnings up to at least 
$300,000.” 


Connecticut River, 


This companv owns a line from Springfield, Mass., north 
up the Connecticut to South Vernon, 50 miles, with branches 
from Mt. Tom to Easthampton, 3.50 miles, and from Chic- 
opee Junction to Chicopee Falls, 2.385 miles; it leases the 
Ashuelot road, from South Vernon to Keene, N. H., 28.75 
miles, making 55.85 miles owned and 79.60 worked. The 
following figures are from the report to the Massachusetts 
State Commission for the year ending Sept. 30, 1879. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 









in mileage : 1878-79. 1877-78. Inc.orDec. P.c 
pauper — my tH 260,544 253,334 I. 7,210 28 
eee ee 133,406 118.539 1. 14,867 12.5 
ad ee 16,857 5,866 I. 10,991 190. 

Total, sosceeis ons 410,807 377,739 1 33,068 8.8 
Passengers carried.... 998,046 946,900 I. 51,146 5.4 
Passenger mileage. 10,522,966 9,754,529 [. 768,437 7.9 
Tons freight carried... 393,132 $22,900 I. 70,232 21.8 
Tonnage mileage...... 8,933,116 7,117,626 I. 1,815,490 25.5 

Average train load : 4 
Passengers, number... 40.40 38.51 1. 1.89 4.9 
Freight, tons........ ‘ 66,96 60.06 I, 6.90 11.5 


Both passenger and freight traffic show a large increase 
for the vear, and it was carried with only a moderate in- 
crease of train mileage. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dee, P. c. 
$300,089 $292,702 I. $7,297 2 
313,211 283,056 I. 30.155 10. 

13,862 20.588 D 15,726 53. 
.. $627,162 $605,436 
401,168 385,633 


Passenger Department..... 
Freight Department....... 
Other sources..........+. 





Total... cc csivvwnscnees 
EXPeMseB... ......seeeceee o> 





Net earnings.............$225,994 $219,803 I. $6,191 2.8 


Gross earn. per mile........ 7.579 7,606 ‘. 273 3 6 
Net earn. per mile.... 2,839 2,761 I. 78 2. 
63,97 63.70 I 0.27 0.4 


Per cent. of expS.......-.-- 
Receipts from other sources, which include interest re - 
ceived, fell off so as to partially offset the gain on traffic 
receipts. There was also an unavoidable increase in expenses. 
The increase in earnings was less than that in traffic, indicat- 
ing a reduction in rates. . : 
The disposition of net earnings was as follows : 


v arni > +e. 225,994 
Mot COTUMMRBicccicncnccccesccces covccvecee eens D, 
Rent of Ashuelot R. K ... ‘ $13,922 
DEM, wcacuacreccscse aces ovstbesivds 12,204 
Charged to profit and loss.............+++0+++++- _ an 
Dividends, 8 per cent........ 1.6. 66 eeeeeeee - 168. ‘onsen 

Balance, surplus for the year....... cainnecs bande $31,852 


The interestaccount was very much smallerjthan the previ- 


3.0 | ous year. The usual renewals of track, etc., were made,and a 


A very slight increase in freight and a considerable Joss | double track iron bridge built at Hatfield to replace a single- 


in passenger earnings resulted in a decrease of 3.3 
in gross receipts. This, with a small but unavoidable in- 
crease in expenses, reduced the net earnings by about 10 per 


r cent. | track wooden one. 


One employé was killed and four hurt. No passenger was 
injured, but five other persons-were killed during the year, 








